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of increased expenses 
that may result from 
NRA codes and de- 
mands for reduced 
rates creates a situation that is giving all 
utility companies much worry these days. 
On top of that is to be imposed the burden 
of additional taxes, but this applies more 
to electric and gas companies than to tele- 
phone companies. 
Electric and gas companies, beginning 
September 1, must absorb the new federal 


bills, 
on telephone toll messages is paid by the 


taxes on monthly whereas the tax 


subscriber. In some states, however, there 
is agitation to levy a tax of from 2 to 5 
per cent on the gross revenues of all util- 
ities, but so far these ideas have not been 
crystallized in legislation. 

ok ok * * 

The policy of state regulatory commis- 
sions with regard to raising rates to enable 
utility companies to comply with the fed- 
eral NRA program has not yet been de- 
fined. It would seem to be economically 
unfair to expect a service company to 
undertake increased wage expenses that 
might 


drive it into the red—and thus 


jeopardize its very existence — without 
allowing it to earn the necessary increased 
revenue. 

President Roosevelt has made it known 
that prices can be raised to provide the 
added income required to enable a com- 
pliance with the NRA project. Will the 
state commissions act on this suggestion 


and allow the utilities they regulate a liv- 


ing rate under the new conditions? 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
DISCUSSES VALUE OF SERVICE 


Some concede the justice of doing so, but 
few are inclined to authorize a raise in 
rates at this time. Most telephone com- 


panies, moreover, are not keen to raise 


rates, for right now they are principally 


interested in regaining disconnected stations. 
* * & * 


Telephone company executives who have 
been disturbed over the apparent determi- 
nation of a number of state regulatory com- 
missions to comply with demands for lower 
rates, in spite of the fact that few compa- 
nies are making a return on their invest- 
ment, by holding that the value of the ser- 
vice is the controlling factor in rate making, 
will be interested in what the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has to say about 
this matter. 

In its decision denying the farmers of 
middle western states the 20 per cent re- 
duction in railroad rates that they demand- 
ed on the ground that their own prices had 
fallen so low that they could not pay the 
rates, the commission brushes the argument 
aside with the brusque statement that pres- 
ervation of an adequate transportation ma- 
chine is more important to the country than 
lowered freight rates. 

It says the evidence clearly discloses that 
the revenues of the carriers, through water 
and motor competition, and by reason of 
the depression, have been reduced to the 
point where even a 10 per cent cut would 
reduce them toa point where they would not 





It states that general 
rate reductions, by 
still further lowering 
the revenues of the 
rail carriers, would threaten the continu- 
ance of adequate service, and by preventing 
proper maintenance, and other work, add 
to unemployment. 

The reasoning is on all fours with that 
which telephone companies have been urg- 
ing upon the state regulatory commissions 
which have been seriously considering the 
claims of patrons, particularly farmers, that 
because they are losing money the tele- 
phone companies should follow suit. 

In discussing the point at issue, the In- 
terstate commission majority says that the 
complainants contended that the question 
of a fair return should receive little or no 
consideration in the hearing, and urged 
that in determining the reasonableness of 
existing rates and charges the value of the 
service to the shipper is paramount and 
controlling. 

In support of this position, two court de- 
cisions were cited in which the holding was 
made that the right of a utility to a return 
upon its property devoted to the public 
service is subject to the limitation that the 
return shall be earned without the imposi- 
tion of rates which exceed the bounds of 
reasonableness. They also quoted Corpus 
Juris to the effect that the public is entitled 
to demand that no more shall be exacted 
from it than the services are reasonably 
worth, and that this takes precedence over 
the right of the carrier to a fair return 
when the two rights cannot stand together. 








The carriers said the court citations were 
purely dictum and that the quotation from 
Corpus Juris is unsupported by court deci- 
sions. The commission says that it finds it 
unnecessary, in view of other reasons given, 
to express any opinion, but points out that 
in the 15 per cent case it said that factors 
which are relevant are to be considered and 
that revenue needs are not controlling and 
paramount. 

*k ke * x 

Since the proceeding was instituted, the 
law has been amended to read that in exer- 
cising its rate-making powers the commis- 
sion shall give due consideration to the 
effect of rates on the movement of traffic; 
to the need, in the public interest, of ade- 
quate and efficient railway transportation 
service at the lowest rates consistent with 
the furnishing of such service; and to the 
need of revenues sufficient to enable the 
carriers, under honest, economical and effi- 
cient management, to provide such service. 
The commission says that the weight to be 
given these respective factors depends upon 
the facts presented. 

“The value of the service to the shipper,” 
it adds, “when measured solely by the de- 
cline in commodity prices and by the de- 
pressed condition of industry, has been 


lowered. The recent upturn in commodity 
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prices, coupled with the federal govern- 
ment’s recovery program, indicates that 
further improvement in price levels and 
the condition of industry may be expected, 
thus lessening the disparity between prices 
and conditions, on the one hand, and rates 
on the other. 

“But shippers as well as the public gen- 
erally are vitally interested in stability of 
rates and in the maintenance of adequate 
and efficient service. The maintenance of 
such service is one of the elements to be 
considered in measuring the value of the 
service to the shipper. A general reduction 
in rates at this time would threaten the 
possibility of furnishing adequate service 
to the public. 
accrue to the average agriculturalist and 
industrial shipper would be small compared 
with the disastrous effect on the utilities’ 
revenues and credit. These elements, con- 
sidered together, indicate that a general re- 
duction would not be in the public interest.” 


* * *k * 


In the dissenting opinion of Commissioner 
Aitchison, who was joined by Commission- 
ers Porter and Lee, it was stated that what 
is a reasonable rate to charge for a public 
utility service cannot be determined or 
measured by the needs or costs of only one 


party to the transaction. The two great 


The benefit which would 
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tests of reasonableness are the cost aid the 
value of the service. In reality, each em- 
braces several concepts, and all must be 
considered in passing upon reasonableness, 

From the standpoint of the carrier we 
have the cost of the particular service and 
the cost of its whole body of services, as 
compared with resultant returns; and from 
the standpoint of the shipper, the value of 
the service as measured by what the service 
adds to the values of his products and the 
worth of the service as valued by what he 
would have to pay for a substitute service. 

In the balancing of these factors, a third 
principle comes in, that rates must be just, 
and that rates which are fairly compensa- 
tory and not in excess of what the traffic 
will bear, must also be properly related be- 
tween themselves so that unwarranted dif- 
ferences do not appear. 

The dissenting opinion rested very large- 
ly on the proposition that the railroads had 
not adopted wise measures to meet ccmpe- 
tition. It covers a discussion not perti- 
nent to the case of the telephone compa- 
nies because of the presence of competitive 
service. No need for drastic changes was 
recognized, but the opinion expressed that 
the carriers should weigh the factors in- 
terfering with their restoration to prosper- 
ous conditions and act accordingly. 


A Successful Telephone Sales Plan 


Here is Sales Plan Which Won the Prize in the ‘“‘Better Telephone Salesman- 
ship’ Campaign Sponsored by the Stromberg-Carlson Mfg. Co.— Details of 
Successful Plan—Effort Made to Cover Every Phase of Employe Selling 


By Wm. E. Everett, 


Sales Manager, West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, Wash. 


It became quite apparent during 1930 that 
telephone companies could no longer de- 
pend upon the service selling itself. 

The increasing shortage of money com- 
bined with an increasing sales pressure by 
the salesmen of other commodities, forced 
telephone officials to the realization that 
telephone companies are in open competi- 
tion with all other merchants; that to sell 
service we would have to enter the sales 
field with weapons just as sharp as theirs 
—that the average family and business man 
faces the necessity for a curtailment of 
expenses, and that we must be on the job 
te see that subscribers are not misled into 
spending their telephone dollars for some 
less worthy article. 

The problem of small companies was, of 
course, the fact that in the face of already 
reduced income there was no money with 
which to hire a sales force. So the em- 
ployes’ sales plan, now in common use in 


some form by practically all 
companies, came into being. 
Securing Employe Interest in Sales Work 

How to break down the traditional atti- 
tude, common among employes, that the 
work of selling telephone service belonged 
to a certain section of the commercial staff, 
was the immediate problem. 

We accomplished this by a continuous 
bombardment of articles in our house or- 
gan, “Crosstalk.” Every issue has con- 
tained interesting articles regarding sales 
work—the necessity for more business, 
sales training, the general condition of our 
business, the sales standing of the districts, 
the teams and the individuals themselves. 

We also held sales meetings at which the 
sales plan was thoroughly discussed, and 
sales teams organized. Printed sales book- 
lets—pocket size—containing order blanks 
and giving information as to sales methods 
and rates, were given to every employe. 


telephone 


We have taken the employes into our con- 
fidence as regards the financial emergen- 
cies we are facing. 

We have written numerous letters to all 
employes regarding sales work—these let- 
ters are sent to the individual’s home ad- 
dress. We find that letters of this sort 
receive much more attention when ad- 
dressed to the individual at his home than 
they would if distributed at the office, and 
that other members of the employe’s fam- 
ily are vitally interested. 

We have had every individual in this 
company give himself or herself a “sales 
rating.” This. was accomplished by send- 
ing out a sales rating card with instruc 
tions for its use (an explanation of which 
appeared in the July 30, 1932, issue ol 
TELEPHONY). After these cards were te 
turned to the general office, we had a com 
plete picture of each employes’ idea of his 
own sales value. 
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The real value of this “sales rating” by 
the individual was that it forced each man 
and woman to scrutinize his own values in 
an endeavor to measure them. 


The average ratings for the seven ques- 
tions told us just where our people felt 
they were weak or strong in the processes 
of sales work. We then started a series 
of sales-training articles in “Crosstalk,” 
taking the weak spots first. 


Organization of Employes’ Sales Efforts. 

Employes are organized into small 
groups of not more than ten to a group. 
Each group is headed by a team captain, 
selected because of outstanding sales abil- 
ity and capability for leadership. The 
members of each group are as nearly re- 
lated in type of work and natural sales 
opportunity as possible. 


This method of grouping promotes com- 
petition among the members of a group, as 
well as competition between related groups. 
Each team captain is responsible for the 
activities of the members of his group. It 
is up to him to hold regular meetings of 
his team for the purpose of spurring them 
on to greater efforts and to give help to 
those who are not producing what they 
should. 

Each stimulated sale receives recognition 
by the district manager in the form of a 
card of thanks sent to the employe respon- 
sible for the sale. These “Thank You” 
cards very effectively impress sales people 
with the fact that their efforts are observed 
and appreciated. 

Posters are placed conspicuously in each 
ofice showing the names of employes. 
Their individual sales results are indicated 
by stars which are pasted on as sales are 
made. These posters so definitely label 
each individual as to industry and sales 
ability, that a sense of pride spurs the in- 
dolent ones along. 

We insisted in 1931 that every employe 
should make at least one sale during the 
year—and it was accomplished. On Jan- 
uary 2, 1932, we asked that every employe 
make a sale before July 1—and it was done. 

We have discovered that arbitrary indi- 
vidual sales quotas have made salesmen 
out of many who before were sure that 
they could not make a sale. Some of our 
people who were originally diffident or 
disinterested, are now first-class producers 
and well-satisfied with themselves. 

During 1931 our 467 employes made an 
averaze of 1214 stimulated sales each. And 
in 1932, a much more difficult year, the 
the average was 12.14 per employe. 

Summing up under this heading, we have 
thoroughly sold every employe on the fact 


that selling is a vital part of his every day 
job. 


Direction of Effort 
Our employes’ sales plan originally had 
Its foundation upon the undirected activi- 
ties of the individual and depended entirely 


upon their sales intelligence and enthusiasm 
for results. 
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Then a greatly-reduced force with the 
increasing depression made it apparent that 
we could no longer let our people roam at 
will looking for business, because they 
were constantly overlapping in their ef- 
forts. Easily apparent prospects were, in 
some cases, solicited by as many as six 
different people during one day, while the 
more obscure prospects for various ser- 
vices, were ofttimes not seen at all. 

Now we have a system which directs 
the efforts of each individual to definite 

















“We Have Thoroughly Sold Every Em- 
ploye on the Fact That Selling Is a Vital 
Part of His Every—Day Job,” Says Mr. 
Everett. “(Now We Have a System Which 
Directs the Efforts of Each Individual to 
Definite Items of Sales Work and Covers 
the Field of Possibilities Without Waste 
of Effort.” 

items of sales work and covers the field 

of possibilities without waste of effort. 

We divide sales operations into the fol- 
lowing classes: 

1. Selling non-subscribers. 

2. Selling extensions and miscellaneous 
equipment. 

. Upgrading existing service. 

. Directory advertising sales. 

. Stimulation of long distance usage. 

. Resale of equipment left on premises 
and resale of “Depression Outs.” 
Prospect cards covering these six types 

of sales possibilities should be prepared by 

a competent person at every exchange. 

These cards should contain all the available 
information necessary to a successful con- 

tact. They should be numbered. 

Each team captain should at regular in- 
tervals be given a proper number of these 
assorted prospect cards for distribution 
among the members of his team, and held 
responsible for their return within a rea- 
sonable length of time. Cards are re- 
turned to headquarters when sales effort 
has been completed. These completed 
cards show an indisputable story of the 
individual’s sales work. 

How to Make Prospect Cards 

1. Selling non-subscribers. 

In cities and towns the names of non- 
subscribers can be most easily secured by 
checking subscribers’ lists against the lists 
of water and light users of the same com- 
munity. In rural districts they must be 


nu Sw 
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made from local knowledge or an actual 
canvassing of the district. Also, we keep 
in touch with real estate dealers for new 
arrivals; watch building permits and news- 
papers for usable prospect information. 

When an attempt to develop suburban 
or rural business is made, a complete rec- 
ord of the results of the canvass should 
be made and should be filed away, along 
with maps and constructon estimates for 
future reference. Such a record often 
eliminates expense and duplication of work 
at a later time. 


2. Selling extensions and miscellaneous 
equipment. 

For extension service the prospect lists 
should include all the individual and two- 
party users in town. In the suburban and 
rural areas every rancher is a prospect for 
an extension in his barn or chicken house. 

Solicitation by telephone is advised for 
this work. Prospect cards for handsets, 
desk telephones, extension bells and other 
refinements are made by using equipment 
record cards in combination with local 
knowledge of the needs of particular sub- 
scribers. 


3. Upgrading service. 

Continuous effort should be made to sell 
the better grades of service where facili- 
ties and the subscriber’s needs permit it. 
The average service complaint is a signal 
that either a better grade of service or ad- 
ditional equipment is needed. Extremely 
busy lines should be reported by chief op- 
erators for upgrading work. 

A check of subscriber’s line record cards 
will reveal some subscribers who are pay- 
ing for two-party service and receiving 
individual line service, and a large propor- 
tion of four-party subscribers who are re- 
ceiving two-party or three-party service. 

A regrading effort should precede the 
regrouping of these subscribers to the ser- 
vice for which they are paying. 

4. Directory advertising sales. 

Every applicant for business service is 
a prospect for directory space advertising, 
bold-face type and extra lines of informa- 
tion. At the time application is made the 
applicant is “telephone-minded” and in an 
ideal mood to thoroughly cover his tele- 
phone needs and possibilities. 

Due to the fact that particular spaces 
and locations in a directory are definitely 
limited and that the selling of advertising 
space requires special training, it is advis- 
able that these sales be made by or under 
the direction of a selected individual. How- 
ever, bold-face type and extra lines may be 
sold by anyone; and when in the opinion 
of the person receiving a service applica- 
tion the subscriber is a prospect for space 
advertising, this information should be con- 
veyed to the person responsible for direc- 
tory advertising sales. 

5. Stimulation of long distance usage. 

Public pay stations should be placed at 
all advantageous points—on highways, in 
hotels, bus depots, etc. Regular surveys 
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should be made to determine just what 
pay stations are not profitable, and they 
should be moved to better locations. 

The most fertile field for immediate re- 
sults in developing an increased usage of 
long distance service is to be found among 
our business customers. Many of these 
people have never been intelligently inter- 
viewed by a telephone employe relative to 
the convenience and profit which may be 
derived by the proper use of long distance 
service. As a natural result, many still use 
telegraph, letters, trains and automobiles 
when it would be net economy for them 
to use long distance. 

Long distance credit cards—similar in 
character to the credit cards issued by oil 
companies—sequence and code-calling lists 
and rate cards in hotel rooms also help. 

6. Resale work. 

“Depression Outs’: Every subscriber 
who orders his telephone out because of 
lack of money, is a prospect for telephone 
service as soon as his personal finances 
mend. And every telephone removed for 
non-payment can be resold when the for- 
mer subscriber regains his normal finan- 
cial status. Prospect cards should be made 
on every one of these. , 

Resale of Equipment Left on Premises 
on Outside Moves: Prospect cards should 
be made for every address where subscrib- 
ers have moved away and telephone equip- 
ment has been left in place. 


Advertising 

The most economical, direct and profit- 
able advertising a telephone company can 
put out for the sale of additional equip- 
ment and the stimulation of long distance 
business is the carefully-prepared enclosure 
with each subscriber’s bill. Advertising 
which is of a humorous nature or cartoon 
type and which compares the values ob- 
tained by the dollar spent for telephone 
service with the dollar spent for the many 
unnecessary things the average person buys, 
is most effective. 

To reach both subscribers and non-sub- 
scribers use posters on all company ve- 
hicles. 

Service Connection Charges. 

During a two-week period each year se- 
cure permission from the state regulatory 
body to suspend service connection charges, 
and put on an intensive drive for new bus- 
iness and additional equipment. 

This will bring in a tremendous amount 
of good business. People like bargains; 
also many frugal people do not have tele- 
phone service because of the first cost. 


Prize Contests and Commissions. 

Some employes do much better sales 
work when prizes are offered for outstand- 
ing returns. Others react better to a sys- 
tem of commission payments on all new 
business secured; and some work steadily 
without a change of pace, no matter 
whether sales bring them remuneration or 
not. 

Therefore, to get the maximum results 
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out of an entire organization, there should 
be periods during which commissions are 
paid on new business, periods during which 
prize contests are held, and periods during 
which no financial rewards are made. 


Saving Disconnects 

Every request by subscribers to remove 
equipment should immediately be referred 
to a first-class salesman whose duty it is 
to have a personal visit with the subscriber 
and save the disconnect by discovering to 
the subscriber the many reasons why his 
telephone service is necessary to him and 
that his telephone dollar really buys him 
more than any other dollar he spends. 

In those cases where this salesman is 
unable to save disconnection, he should be 
careful to leave the subscriber with the 
desire to re-install service at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Partial Payments on Final Accounts. 

If one owes his grocer a large sum and 
cannot pay it, the grocer usually refuses 
further credit; but the grocer will not 
refuse to sell a badly-indebted customer 
more goods for cash. Telephone compa- 
nies refuse to re-install service until final 
accounts are settled, thereby setting up a 
very effectual barrier to business from hon- 
est but financially embarrassed people who 
have discovered after having service re- 
moved, that it was more necessary and val- 
uable than they had thought. 

We should be as businesslike as the mer- 
chant and welcome the applications of 
former subscribers owing final bills. Ar- 
range with them for monthly payments, 
large or small, on the old bill, with the 
understanding that no extension of credit 
will be made at any time on the current 
charges. 

Other Sales Opportunities. 

Persons responsible for the direction of 
sales work should be on the alert for infor- 
mation concerning the resumption of oper- 
ations by businesses which have been shut 
down, or of the increase in payrolls or in- 
creased operation in those businesses which 
have been running part-time or part 
strength. 

Then by some means, the names of those 
employes being re-employed or returned to 
something like a normal wage, should be 
obtained and checked against subscribers’ 
lists to locate those who are prospects for 
service. 

When calls are received for parties not 
having telephone service, this information 
should be passed on to the called parties. 


Calls on Former Subscribers. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to 
those people who for financial reasons have 
been obliged to do without telephone ser- 
vice for the time being. Treatment should 
be systematically applied to keep them 
sold on the necessity for telephone service 
and on the fact that the telephone com- 
pany is sympathetic and anxious to be of 
service at any time. 

Personal calls are necessary to accom- 
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plish this and they will pay big dividends 
later on. 
Before Issuance of Telephone Directories 

Before a telephone book goes to press, 
address a letter to all former subscribers 
whose names would ordinarily be discon- 
tinued in the new book because of their 
discontinuance of service. 

This letter should appeal to their pride, 
their desire to be known as available on 
the telephone; should explain how the pos- 
session of a telephone affects their credit 
ratings, and close by advising them that 
applications received before a certain date 
will result in their listing in the coming 
telephone directory. 


Selling Handsets 

The sale of handset type telephones js 
a virgin field. It is safe to assume that 
98 per cent of telephone subscribers now 
using wall or desk type instruments would 
prefer handsets. It only remains to make 
the proper sales approach. A suggestion is: 

Select a top-notch salesman, give him 
subscriber’s equipment record cards in route 
order. Have him carry a sample handset 
in his hand and call on every subscriber 
not using one. Show the handset and have 
the subscriber handle it and put it to his 
ear. Give him a sales talk fitted to his 
individual requirements. 

To strengthen the effect of this sales 
effort, have a plant car with an installer 
in attendance waiting at the curb to install 
the handset. The car should be covered 
with posters showing the advantages of 
handset. This combination of good sales- 
manship, the fact that a plant man is wait- 
ing to do the work, plus the subscriber’s 
natural desire for a handset makes an al- 
most irresistible appeal. 

Among those companies where conditions 
permit, I would suggest that handsets be 
installed for one month’s free trial. Few 
people would want to change back to wall 
or desk instruments at the end of the 
month. 

Left in Disconnects. 

We have extended our practice of leav- 
ing in disconnected telephones on the sub- 
scriber’s premises on the theory that the 
service will be resold more quickly because: 
1. The telephone on the wall is a daily 

silent salesman of the need of service 

and the time it would save. 

2. Cost of re-connection of an instrument 
in place is less than the regular installa- 
tion charge, and the subscriber will be 
more apt to install sooner. 

3. Saves the company the cost of taking 
out and replacing instrument. 

Elimination of Red Tape. 

Formerly a person wanting service would 
be required to go to the office and “sign 
up.” After a few days’ delay, while the 
“work orders” were being prepared, the 
telephone would be installed. 

Now every employe can take an order. 
If the prospective subscriber sees the “drop 
wagon” on the street, he can have the tele- 
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phone installed “right now” and the order 
can be made up later. 

Appointment installations are also made 
at a time convenient to the customer ; the 
sooner the better in order to get the extra 
day or two of revenue. 


Telephone Borrowers. 

Everybody uses telephone service—most 
people pay for it, but some choose to borrow 
i. The family not paying for service is 
borrowing it. 

It would be exactly as honest for these 
people to borrow electricity from the elec- 
tric company as it is to borrow service 
from the telephone company. The electric 
companies call such borrowing by a harsher 
name and make an effort to secure a jail 
sentence for the borrowers they catch. 

Telephone companies have even more to 
lose than the electric companies from the 
borrowers of service. We not only lose the 
cost of the service effort but we lose sub- 
scribers. We hear like this 
every day: “I am having my telephone 
taken out, but I can use the one next door.” 


statements 


Then when several people begin to use a 
neighbor’s telephone, the nesghbor usually 
decides that the only way to avoid the con- 
stant nuisance of intrusion and the incon- 
venient duty of going out to call people to 
the telephone, is to take the telephone out. 
There is an alarming increase in the num- 
ber of telephones lost for this reason. 

We get no thanks from these borrowers. 
As a class, they represent our severest crit- 
ics. They defend their chiseling by such 
statements as: “The rates are too high,” 
“The service is terrible,” or “I will not pay 
the service connection charge.” 

In the early days of the telephone busi- 
ness, most companies took stringent meas- 
ures to protect themselves and their custom- 
ers against the borrower. Subscribers were 
warned of the necessity for collecting a five- 
cent charge (in some cases 10 cents) from 
ali outsiders using local service. 

This rule of making non-subscribers pay 
for every call was carefully followed until 
the city exchanges increased so in size that 
operators could no longer identify custom- 
er’s voices, and the telephone industry as 
a whole was so busy keeping up with the 
demands for service that the telephone bor- 
rowers became a tolerated nuisance. 

Now we are no longer financially able to 
stand the service losses caused by these 
“borrowers.” Service borrowers violate 
every rule of good business. They take 
something which does not belong to them; 
pay for it with criticism, and too often 
cause good subscribers to order out tele- 
Phones rather than suffer their constant 
intrusion. 

Because people are able to borrow all the 
telephone service they are obliged to use, 
we have lost thousands of telephones dur- 
Ing the past two years. They can not bor- 
tow light service, radios or automobiles. 
So they keep them and economize by order- 
ing their telephones disconnected. 
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Undoubtedly the greatest menace to the 
health of the telephone industry today is 
the fact that telephone service may be had 
either by becoming a subscriber to service 
or by borrowing it from a neighbor. 

Most telephone companies have a long 
way to go in getting back to their 1929 
station level. And the borrowing habit 
stands directly in the path of recovery. Our 
biggest sales job now is to gently but firmly 
teach the service borrower that in order 
to use service, he must pay for it. 


Annual New Hampshire Conven- 
tion Scheduled for September 14. 
The annual convention of the New 
Hampshire Telephone Association was 
scheduled to be held in Greystone Lodge 
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at Antrim on Thursday, September 14. A 
full program was arranged for the one- 
day meeting. It included topics of mutual 
interest to telephone people, particularly the 
NRA code for telephone companies. The 
program also included plant and _traffc 
The New Engiand Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., it was stated, had arranged 
a luncheon at noon for all those present. 

John F. Tierney, of Weare, is presiden’ 
of the New Hampshire association and Be1- 
nice M. 


meetings. 


Rines, of Laconia, is 
The committee on 


secretary. 
arrangements for the 
convention was composed of: George B. 
Adams; John Gadd, of Plymouth, who is 
treasurer of the association; and F. A. 
Lundberg, of Hillsboro, vice-president of 
the association. 


What Operators Want to Know 


History of the American Flag—Origin of ‘‘Old Glory’’—The Star- 
Spangled Banner Written by Francis Scott Key and the Incident 
Which Inspired Him to Compose It—Traffic Questions, No. 116 


3y Mrs. Mayme WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


Our city was beautifully decorated re- 
cently with flags and emblems in celebra- 
tion of the annual state fair. Seeing so 
many flags waving reminded me of an in- 
teresting article I read recently in Kiwanis 
Magazine by Captain Thomas J. Jackson 


on the history of the American flag. The 
article said in part: 
“The flag was first flown from Fort 


Stanwix, on the site of the present city of 
Rome, N. Y., on August 3, 1777, and first 
flew over foreign territory in the Bahama 
Islands, January 28, 1778, and last at 
Ehrenbreitstein, across the Rhine from 
Coblenz, excepting China and Nicaragua, 
of course. 

In 1794, Vermont and Kentucky having 
been admitted to the Union, the number 
of stars and stripes was raised by Congress 
to fifteen. 

In September of 1814, England and the 
United States were at war for the second 
time. The Americans had just suffered one 
of the most disastrous and humiliating de- 
feats in its history in the battle of Bladen- 
berg and the capture of Washington. The 
3ritish, flushed with this victory, were now 
advancing on Baltimore by land and by 
sea but had to pass Fort McHenry. Gen- 
eral Ross was in command of the enemy 
forces. On the morning of the 13th after 
breakfast when asked by his orderly where 
supper should be prepared for him, General 
Ross replied: ‘I will have supper in Balti- 
more or in hell.’ The British failed to 
capture Baltimore and General Ross was 
killed. 

Just prior to the attack Francis Scott 
Key, a lawyer of Georgetown, now a part 
of Washington, had been sent as an official 
envoy to the British to obtain the release of 


an aged American doctor, an _ intimate 


friend of his, who was being held a pris- 
Fearing that he might reveal the 
plans that were being made to advance on 
3altimore, Mr. Key was taken along with 
the British fleet and held until after the 
bombardment. During his detention on 
September 13 and 14 he witnessed this bat- 
tle and, seeing our flag flying over Fort 
McHenry, was inspired to write the ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner’ on the back of an old 
envelope which he found in his pocket. The 
original flag which inspired Mr. Key is now 
preserved at the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, D. C. 

As other states came into the Union it 
became evident that there would be too 
many stripes, so in 1818 Congress decreed 
that the number of stripes be reduced and 
restricted to 13, representing the original 
13 states, while a star should be added for 
each succeeding state. That is the law of 
today. 

The name ‘Old Glory’ was first applied 
to our flag by William Driver, a sailing 
captain of Salem, Mass., on August 10, 
1831. Previous to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between the North and South the 
original ‘Old Glory’ was flung to the breeze 
every day from the window of Captain 
Driver’s home at Nashville, Tenn. When 
the conflict between the states began, it had 
to be secreted and was kept out of sight 
until Nelson’s wing of the Union Army 
appeared in Nashville on the 22nd of 
February, 1862. Captain Driver presented 
it to the general to be hoisted on the Capitol 
and Captain Driver himself officiated. 

The flag of the United States has 13 
horizontal stripes—seven red and _ six 
white—the red and white stripes alternat- 
ing, and a union which consists of white 
stars of five points on a blue field placed 


oner. 
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in the upper quarter next the staff and ex- 
tending to the lower edge of the fourth 
red stripe from the top. The number of 
stars is the same as the number of states 
in the Union. 

The canton or union now contains 48 
stars arranged in six horizontal and eight 
vertical rows, each star with one point 
upward. On the admission of a state into 
the Union a star will be added to the union 
oi the flag, and such addition will take 
effect on the 4th of July next succeeding 
such admission.” 

Who can see “Old Glory” waving with- 
out being inspired as was the unknown 
author who wrote these lines: 


What should I say to you, Old Flag, 

You are so grand in every fold, 

So linked with mighty deeds of old, 

So steeped in blood where heroes fell, 

So torn and pierced by shot and shell, 

So calm, so still, so firm, so true, 

My throat swells at the sight of you, 
Old Flag. 


Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. Should we count collect calls on our 
daily toll record? 

2. What should you do if a call is placed 
to a point not listed in your toll rate 
and route guide? 

3. Ona station-to-station collect call when 
the called party will not talk on the 
first attempt, does it become a person- 
to-person call in case it is completed 
later ? 

4. How long should you hold your sub- 
scriber on the line before dismissing 
him if you do not receive a report from 
your toll center on the call? 

5. If a subscriber cancels a person-to- 
person call and a report is given that 
he can be reached at another city, then 
calls in several hours later to try the 
call, should a new ticket be made? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 30. 


United Companies Carrying on 
“Reconnection Drive” for Business. 

Reports are continually coming in of 
new business secured through successful 
sales campaigns put on by telephone com- 
panies in various parts of the country. 

Following a conference of its district 
managers, on August 16, the United Tele- 
phone Companies, Inc., of Indiana and 
Ohio, commenced a month’s “Reconnection 
Drive” on Monday, August 21, for busi- 
ness. From latest information, excellent 
results are being secured, with a reported 
total of 733 sales from all company ex- 
changes at the end of the first two weeks 
of the campaign. Of that number, 585 
reconnect sales had been made out of 
17,051 interviews and 148 new subscribers 
secured out of 1,302 new prospect inter- 
views. 

The various company exchanges were 
grouped into 13 districts for the drive as 
follows: Attica, Columbia City, Eaton 
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“Telephony” Receives Birthday 
Congratulations. 
Editor of “Telephony”: 

My sincere congratulations to “Teleph- 
ony” on its 25th birthday. The telephone 
industry has come to depend upon this 
splendid publication for information af- 
fecting the telephone business. Your 
constructive editorial policy has always 
resulted in much good to the entire in- 
dustry and is an inspiration to every man 
and woman in the telephone business 
today. 

John H. Agee, 
General Manager, Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Lincoln, Neb. 








(Ohio), Franklin, Greenville (Ohio), 
Knox, La Grange, Monticello, Noblesville, 
Plymouth, Portland, Sidney (Ohio), and 
Warsaw. The standings of the districts 
are based upon the total sales as against 
the number of stations in service on 
August 1. 

On the first day of the drive, a total of 
99 sales was recorded—76 reconnects and 
23 new subscribers—out of 574 interviews. 
The best showing on that day was made by 
the Monticello district which sold 30 per 
cent of the prospects interviewed—secur- 
ing 18 reconnects and 5 new subscribers out 
of 75 interviews. 

On the days following, competition be- 
came keen among the various districts, 
with Monticello, Plymouth and Attica 
fighting for first place. With all districts 
working loyally, an average of over 75 
sales per day was shown at the end of the 
third day—180 reconnects and 46 new sub- 
scribers. At the end of six days, the total 
sales amounted to 398 out of 4,015 inter- 
views—an average of over 66 sales per day. 

On Monday, August 28, the districts 
came through with 68 sales—50 reconnects 
and 18 new subscribers. The report on 
that day showed Plymouth in the lead, with 
Monticello pushing it hard and Attica a 
close third. 

A daily bulletin was issued throughout 
the campaign and sent to all districts, show- 
ing the progress made each day and the 
standing of the districts. On September 5, 
a bulletin was issued giving the results 
achieved in each exchange in the two-weeks’ 
period, with Monticello in first place. With 
the exchanges grouped into the 13 districts, 
the sales made as of that date were: 

Attica, 69; Columbia City, 39; Eaton 
(Ohio), 21; Franklin, 31; Greenville 
(Ohio), 19; Knox, 72; La Grange, 24; 
Monticello, 141; Noblesville, 116; Plym- 
outh, 56; Portland, 68; Sidney (Ohio), 20; 
and Warsaw, 57; making a total of 733 
sales, as previously stated, out of 18,353 
interviews. 

The “Reconnection Drive” is scheduled 
to close on September 20. The daily bulle- 
tins keep the districts informed of their 
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standing in the campaign and promoie in- 
terest and enthusiasm among the employes 
in the various exchanges throughout Ohio 
and Indiana. 

The report for the 18th day, September 
10, showed 33 reconnect sales and 7 new 
telephones. The total sales on that date 
were 1,036—800 reconnects and 236 new 
subscribers. 


Independent Companies Supplied 
with NRA Information. 

Independent telephone companies have 
been sent copies of the substitute agree. 
ment approved by the NRA administration 
in Washington, D. C., for the President's 
reemployment agreement. These, together 
with instructions for signing and for ob- 
taining the Blue Eagle insignia, were dis- 
tributed by the various state associations 
and, in cases where there is no state asso- 
ciation, by the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. 

Some of the companies have signed the 
agreement and have obtained the Blue 
Eagle insignia. If there are any companies, 
which have signed the agreement and have 
not notified their state association or the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago, they 
are requested to do so at once. 

Many questions have arisen and have 
been submitted to the state associations 
and to the national association. As a re- 
sult, the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association has prepared a bulletin, 
which was mailed to all member compa- 
nies this week, giving interpretations and 
replies to the various questions. 


Acoustic Telephones 50 Years Old 
Found in Tipton. 

In a dark corner of his second floor 
store room Fred B. Wilson, merchant of 
Tipton, Iowa, recently found two devices 
fashioned of wool and hide. Looking like 
two old picture frames, they stirred mem- 
ories out of the past. Mr. Wilson recalled 
having heard it said that Martin H. Miller, 
who conducted the same store nearly a half- 
century before, had installed the first tele- 
phone in Cedar county, which ran between 
the store and his home about four blocks 
away. 

The circular frame, eight inches in di- 
ameter, held a sounding board of hide and 
was mounted upon a 12-inch block, which 
was fastened to the wali. A single strand 
of wire, connecting the simple device in 
the store with the one at the Miller home, 
was the means of communication. The vi- 
brations of the voice at one end carried 
through to the other. 

No batteries were required, and the 
sounding box of hide served as both trams- 
mitter and receiver. To call the party at 
the other end, the caller merely tapped on 
the sounding box. 

It was found that the old telephone is 
still in working order. The system was 
in use nearly 50 years ago. 
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‘Bring ’Em Back Alive”; A Sales Message 


Here is Script for Playlet or Radio Skit Written Especially for Presentation 
at Employe Meetings—Originally Given at Annual Convention of the lowa 
Independent Telephone Association—Many Pointers for the Securing of Orders 


By Nelle M. Roberts, 


Bookkeeper, Iowa Continental Telephone Co., Rockwell City, Iowa 


CHARACTERS : 
Sheldon Manor....Man with the telephone 
Virginia Manor... Wife of Sheldon Manor 


Betty Regal........... Widowed daughter 
living at home; local telephone operator. 
Ee, Son of Betty 


Age, about 10 years. 

Virginia, Miranda, Gregory, Aunt Cynthia, 
and several others . . Neighbors of 
the man with the telephone. 

TIME: 

Evening, about 7:30 P. M. 

As the curtain rises on the living room 
of the Manor home, Kennie is discovered 
sound asleep, having thrown himself on the 
davenport after supper. He is tired from 
much play and school work, and is restless ; 
not feeling very well. 

Grandfather Manor is seated in his easy 
chair, reading the evening paper, and 
Grandmother Manor is in her sewing chair 
with the week’s mending. 

*x* * * 

Mrs. Manor: “Betty has been working 
so hard lately trying to get subscribers for 
telephone service. I certainly hope she 
wins in the contest they are putting on 
down at the office for two reasons: 

First, she deserves to win, because of the 
many hours she has spent interviewing 
prospective subscribers; second, because 
we are bothered so much by people running 
in to use our telephone: having to run 
errands for them; stopping our work to 
even do their talking for them—and if she 
sells our neighbors, they will have a tele- 
phone of their own. 

They give the excuse that they ‘don’t 
need a telephone’; ‘don’t have any one to 
talk to’; ‘want to save money.’ But they 
don’t save my time, and by night I am so 
tired, and poor Kennie! .. .” 

Mr. Manor: “He! He! He! Betty 
might as well stay at home and save her 
time. She’ll never get any subscribers 
during these times.” 

(Telephone rings) 

Mrs. Manor: “Hello. . . Yes, Kennie 
can call Virginia to the telephone.” 

Kennie: (Crying) “Boo-hoo-hoo! Oh, 
Jiminy Crickets! I don’t want to go call 
that ‘Jane’ to the telephone for that ‘Lounge 
Lizard.’ Why don’t she get a telephone? 
Ah, gee! I get so mad! Tell that ‘prune’ 
I'm sick. Oh, tell him anything !” 

Mrs. Manor: “Come, son, just this 
time. You have played hard all day, and 
I know you are tired, but that little run 
down the block will make you feel better.” 

Kennie: “Oh, gee! I’m going to tell 








Selling is now generally conceded to 
be a regular part of the work of every 
telephone employe. In the average tele- 
phone exchange, the traffic department, 
or the operators, comprise the greater 
part of the company’s personnel. Hence, 
they are especially interested in every- 
thing pertaining to sales leads and meth- 
ods. 

A radio skit, entitled “Bring ’Em Back 
Alive,” presented by means of a loud- 
speaker and unseen actors at a micro- 
phone in an adjoining room, at the con- 
vention of the Iowa Independent Tele- 
phone Association last spring, brings out 
effectively many leads and suggestions 
for selling telephone service. 

The skit was written by Miss Nelle 
M. Roberts, bookkeeper of the Iowa 
Continental Telephone Co., Rockwell 
City. The different parts in the skit 
were taken by Miss Roberts, assisted 
by Miss Edna Lundien, chief operator 
of the Iowa Continental Telephone Co., 
Manson. They cleverly portrayed the 
various characters in a manner which 
greatly impressed the listeners. 

With employe meetings preparatory to 
sales campaigns much in _ prospect, 
“Bring "Em Back Alive” provides an 
excellent addition to the program for 
sales development work among tele- 
phone employes. 








mother to see little ‘Cassmer’s’ dad. He 
can jolly well afford a telephone as well 
as we can—if for nothing else than to save 
my shoe leather. That'll be a talking point 
for Mom. She told me she wanted me to 
help her get talking points for 
service.” 
(Exit Kennie, slamming the door) 
(Knock is heard at door) 

Mrs. MANor (opening the door) : “Come 
in! Good evening, Miranda.” 

MirAnpdA: “Good evening, Mrs. Manor. 
Who comes oftener than I do? 

Well, when I was over this afternoon 
calling my bridge club members, you know, 
there were several I couldn’t get, and you 
won't mind if I finish calling them, will 
you? I will have to write cards to some 
of them who do not have telephones. 

It isn’t very often I need a telephone, 
and then I can save that money I’d pay for 
a telephone. Jim says: ‘Dollar is a dollar 
these days.’ I can use that money for some- 
thing else I need more. 

I do wish you had your telephone down 
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selling 


lower, so I could sit down when I have 
such a long list of numbers to call. If I 
were you, I’d have them move it, now that 
they are not charging anything to move 
telephones. It certainly would 
convenient.” 

(Rings telephone) 

“Hello, Central, I want to put in several 
calls tonight. Thought I’d tell you, so you 
could watch this number. 
what of a hurry... . 

Wainut 1027. 

Mrs. Clark?. . . This is Miranda. I’m 
having the bridge club next Wednesday. . . 
You'll come . . . Fine. 
Goodbye.” 

(Rings telephone) 

“Kenwood 1487... . Hello, Helen? This 
is Miranda. Bridge club meets with me 
next Wednesday. ... Yes. I thought I 
might as well have it now as any time. 
I traded with Charlotte. I couldn't get 
you this afternoon when I called you... . 
What? You were home all the time? Oh, 
well, perhaps Central didn’t ring. I wouldn't 
think they were so busy now. They cer- 
tainly don’t have much to do with so many 
telephones out, and I would think they 
would put forth extra effort to take care 
of business. People don’t need telephones 
much anyway. Well, I'll be seeing you 
Wednesday. Goodbye.” 

(The telephone rings) 


be more 


I am in some- 


I'll be seeing you. 


“This is Manor’s residence. Did some 
one want this number. . . Oh, somebody 
wants to talk to Mrs. Manor. I was just 


over here using their telephone, but I’ll call 
Mrs. Manor.” 

Mrs. Manor: “Yes? .... Well, Ken- 
nie isn’t back yet from going after Vir- 
ginia—to call her to the telephone. What 
was it you wanted? ... .I’ll tell him when 
he comes. They ought to be here soon.” 

(Miranda rings telephone) 


Mriranna: “Central, give me Colfax 
1832... . Hello! Is Blanche there? .... 
well. ... I’m sorry .... Say Cliff, tell 


her to call Mrs. Manor’s telephone in the 
morning. I’m having the bridge club next 
Wednesday, and I wanted to know if she 
could come. Mrs. Manor won't mind call- 
ing me to the telephone in the morning. 
You see, if Blanche doesn’t come, I can 
invite somebody else, and get some of my 
luncheon engagements paid up. 
hope they don’t all accept.” 
(Enter Virginia and Kennie) 
VirciniA : “How do you do, Mrs. Manor, 
Mr. Manor. Oh, you here, Mrs. Cox? And 
you are using the telephone? That’s just 


I sure 
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what I want to do. Gregory sent Ken- 
nie down after me, so if you don’t mind, 
may I have the telephone?” 

Miranpna: “Certainly. One doesn’t need 
a telephone very much. It is nice to have 
one in the neighborhood, though.” 

(Virginia rings te!ephone) 

Vircinta: “Monroe 2178, Central .. . 
Hello Gregory. What’s the grand idea? 
...O. K. with me. .. When do we start? 
... I'll be seeing you. So long!” 

Mrs. Manor: “Oh, Kennie, Mrs. Mer- 
ton called to ask if you’d mind running 
down and asking Aunt Cynthia if she is 
done with her quilting frames. The church 
society is meeting at her house tomorrow, 
and if she is through with them, if you'd 
mind bringing them home in the morning 
as you go to school.” 

KENNIE: “Holy mackerel! I’ve done 
nothing but run errands for that telephone 
all night. Grandpa, why don’t you have 
that telephone taken out? I'll tell you a 
better one! From now on, I’m going to 
charge 10 cents to go messenger, and 10 
cents for every call that goes over that 
telephone—and that don’t mean maybe! 
I’m starting right now. I'll see if we 
don’t make some money with the only tele- 
phone in the community.” 


Mrs. Manor: “Come, Kennie, you'll 
run an errand for Mrs. Merton, won’t 
you?” 

KenniE: “Ah, gee! Grandmother, you 


always win, don’t you?” 
(Exit Kennie, slamming door) 

Miranpa (rings telephone): “Central, 
I was interrupted in my telephoning, but 
you won’t mind? I have just one more 
number I want to call. Give me Austin 
3847 ... Yes ...I1 want the Sylvesters. . . 
What? They have had their telephone re- 
moved. Well, I declare! I'll have to 
write her a card. There another 
stamp. That’s all, Central.” 

“Why, Mrs. Manor, Central says Sylves- 
ters have had their telephone removed. 
Oh, well, one has very little use for a tele- 
phone now, anyway, and everybody has to 
economize.” 


(Hurried knock at door) 

Mrs. MANor (opening door) : 
in. Come in.” 

STRANGER (excitedly): “May I use 
your telephone? . . . We have had an ac- 
cident with our car and...” 

Mrs. Manor: “Certainly.” 

STRANGER: “I’m a_ stranger in these 
parts, and will you please tell me the name 
of a good doctor and where we can get a 
wrecker for our car? I stopped at several 
places, but none of them had a telephone. 
One of them directed me here.” 

Mrs. Manor: “Call Main 1387, and ask 
for Dr. Owen.” 

(Rings telephone) 

STRANGER: “Main 1387... May I speak 
to Dr. Owen? . . . Doctor, can you come 
right out on Highway No. 216 west, to 
the last house at the edge of town? We 


goes 


“Come 
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have just had an accident . . . Thank you.” 

Mrs. Manor: “Call Main 2391, for the 
Buick Garage.” 

(Rings telephone) 

STRANGER: “Main 2391... The Buick 
Garage? Will you send a wrecker out 
west on Highway No. 216 to the last house 
at the edge of the city? We had an ac- 
cident, and our car is in the ditch. . . Thank 

















In the Radio Skit, “Bring ’Em Back 

Alive,’’ Miss Roberts Cleverly Develops Va-— 

rious Sales Pointers and Arguments for 

Operators to Use in Securing Orders for 
Telephones. 


you.” (To Mrs. Manor): 
you for these calls.” 
Mrs. MAnor: “Oh, no, we are glad to 
be of any assistance in case of trouble.” 
(Kennie comes in) 


“Let me pay 


STRANGER: “You have been. Here comes 
a young man. Here, my boy, is two bits. 
I have just used the telephone and these 
good people will not take anything for the 
use of it. You go buy yourself a jig-saw 
puzzle.” 

KENNIE: “A 
ain’t that fine? 

STRANGER: 
(Exits) 

Miranna: “Well, if I thought I could 
make money like that for calls, we’d have 
our telephone put right back in. You 
must get a Jot of money. Well, I must be 
going. 

If Blanche calls in the morning you 
won't mind calling me to the telephone. 
There is no use having neighbors if you 
don’t use them. Come over and see me 
some time.” 

Mrs. Manor: 
Cynthia.” 

Miranpna: “You have had quite a num- 
ber in tonight to use your telephone.” 

Mrs. Manor: “Nothing unusual. This 
seems to be the only telephone in the 
neighborhood.” 


quarter, Grandmother ; 
Thank you, sir.” 
“Thank you, and goodbye.” 


“Here comes Aunt 
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(Knock at door) 

(Opening door): “Come in. Good eyve- 
ning, Calma.” 

Carma: “May I use the telephone?” 

Mrs. Manor: “Certainly.” 

CaLMA (rings telephone) : 
will you ring Monroe 2317?” ... 

“Mrs. Benton? Mrs. Benton, will you 
please ask Lawrence to run over and call 
Beth Ann to the telephone? I am at 
Manor’s and I will wait there.” (To the 
family): “Father had our telephone taken 
out—said he didn’t need it. He had to 
economize. I don’t agree with him, but 
since he pays the bills, I guess he knows, 
I'll just wait here until Beth Ann calls, 
I do hope Lawrence gets a move on him, 
He’s such an unobliging youngster. 
pose he'll take his time. I think running 
errands is good for small 
little gentlemen out of them.” 


(Knock at door) 

Aunt CynTHiA: “It’s mighty tryin’ for 
me to git about with my rheumatiz, but 
I’m about out of meat for Fido, and | 
thought I’d call the butcher shop and have 
Rupert bring some scraps for him. He 
goes right by the house, and he won’t mind. 
They are giving the scraps away, now.” 

“Mrs. Manor, won’t you call for me? It’s 
so hard for me to git up to your telephone. 
Now, when I had mine, I had it set low 
on the wall. I’d think you’d have yours 
fixed so folks could set down to talk.” 

(Hurried knock at door) 
(Door is thrown open) 

Mrs. Jutius (rushes to the telephone) : 
“T want to use your telephone.” (Rings 
telephone): “Central . . . send the fire 
trucks down to Julius’. Our house is on 
fire.” 

“Oh, I’m so excited. I had to run three 
blocks down here. I'll have to run back 
now and grab things out of the house.” 
(Exits. ) 


“Central, 


I sup- 


boys—makes 


(Betty enters) 

Betty: “Hello, everybody. My, I’m so 
tired. What’s all the excitement?” 

KeENNIE: “Mother, where have you been 
every night for two weeks, and what’s that 
you got in your hands? Such a night as 
we have had! If folks don’t quit using 
our telephone, please, Mother, please, have 
it taken out. Jiminy Crickets! I have 
done more free wheeling tonight. Wel}, 
I'd just like to know how far I have run. 
What’s that you got in your hand?” 

Betty: “Well, son, why so excited, and 
which of your questions would you like to 
have me answer first? 

I have been doing just the things you 
would have me do. I have been interview- 
ing all the people in these four blocks sur- 
rounding-ours who do not have a telephone; 
and that’s just the beginning of my being 
out evenings. I am going to canvass this 
entire town before I quit and, 

Answering your second question: What 
do I hold in my hand? 


Orders for telephones! Signed orders 
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September 16, 1933. 


for telephones and extra equipment. You 
see, Son, you have been helping Mother 
to see their needs for telephones by your 
protests against running errands—errands 
which a telephone can save. That has 
been a good talking point. 

There is scarcely a neighbor in the four 
blocks who has not been in to use our 
telephone. They have left word with 
friends to call our number, and we would 
call them to the telephone. Others have 
been here just to order groceries, to save 
themselves time and trouble of going down- 
town; hurry-up calls for fire trucks, doc- 
tor, wreckers—and only the stranger paid 
for the use of the telephone.” 

KeNNIE: “Mother, let me see what 
those orders look like, and who has signed 
them. (Reading list of names, spelling 
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part of them...) Why, Mother, almost 
every house in the surrounding blocks 
will now have a telephone. Good work, 
Mom!” 

Betty: “Yes, Son, a whole handful of 
orders. The result of my having been 
away from home every night for two 
weeks, interviewing customers. You see, I 
knew they needed a telephone because we 
have kept a record of all calls for them 
and from them at the office, and you have 
helped, as I said, with your protests.” 

xk * * 

Mrs. Manor (going to davenport, shak- 
ing Kennie): ‘“Kennie, what’s the matter 
with you? Kennie, you have been so rest- 
less all evening while lying here on the 
davenport. I think it is time you were go- 
ing to bed. Mother will be home in a 
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few minutes now, from the office. You 
must have been dreaming. Dreaming that 
you were . . . Why, Kennie, you are all 
broken out with something. I do believe 
you have the measles. I will have ‘to 
call your mother and have her bring Dr. 
Owen down with her as she comes home.” 
KENNIE: “Oh, Grandmother. Goody !” 
“Grandma, will the doctor put up a quar- 
antine sign on our house?” 
Mrs. Manor: “Why, yes, Kennie, if 
you have the measles. But why?” 
Kennie: “Oh, Grandmother. Goodby !” 
Mrs. Manor: “Why, Kennie, what do 
you mean, I don’t understand. Goody?” 
KENNIE: “Because everybody will have 
to stay away from this house, and I won't 
have to run errands for the telephone. 
Hot dog! I’m glad I got the measles!” 








Outside Plant Men Talk 


Things Over 





Wholesale Removal of Open Wire 
Using Motor Truck Winch. 

Upon the completion a short time ago 
of a new toll cable from Bridgeville to 
Washington, Pa.—a distance of 19 miles— 
by the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylva- 
nia, it was necessary to remove the open 
wire lead which carried about 70 wires, ac- 
cording to The Telephone News, magazine 
of the company’s employes. 

The usual method of removing open 
wire, by taking it down on the power take- 
up reel in small coils of 200 pounds, did 
not seem to be the most efficient way of re- 
moving the wire because of the great num- 
ber of times that the small coils would 
have to be handled before they reached 
the smelter. Then, too, removing such a 
large quantity of wire in this manner did 
not appear to be very economical. 

The plant men in the western Pennsylva- 
nia division of the company decided to try 
another method. A large cable reel was 
placed on a cable trailer and the trailer 
coupled to a motor truck. Guides were 
placed on the outside edge of the reel. 
About 1,800 feet of winch line was pulled 
along the line and the end carried twice 
around the cable reel and then attached 
te the winch drum. 

The ends of the 70 wires were attached 
to the drum of the reel and the truck en- 
gine was started. The winch line tightened 
up as the winch drum turned, and thus 
power was furnished to turn the reel which 
pulled the 70 wires on as it turned. With 
this method, it is stated, wire was ac- 
tually being removed on a wholesale ba- 
sis for the first time in the western area. 

Line Foreman P. G. Roach, who was 
Working on the job, suggested the use of 
an endless belt to supply the power to the 
reel. Accordingly, a belt was made of 
three-quarter-inch rope and placed twice 
around the reel and twice around the power 


take-up reel. The wires were attached as 
before and the engine was started. Soon 
the reel was filled with wire. 

Within one week, a total of 363 miles 
of wire, weighing 43,000 pounds, was re- 
moved. Under the standard method of 
taking up the wire on the power take-up 
reel in 200-pound coils, it is estimated that 
it would have taken about 2% times as 
long to perform the same job. In addi- 
tion to this, the handling of the wire at 
the storeroom and at other places was elim- 
inated, as the cable reels, loaded with wire, 
were placed on a freight car and shipped 
to the smelter. 


Prevent Unnecessary Deaths by 
Preventing Infection. 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 
Mornin,’ buddies! Last week a buddy 
of ours received a small but deep gash on 
his left hand. Contrary to the instruc- 
tions which we have gone over at many 
of our Saturday mornin’ sessions, this 
buddy ignored the wound. He failed to 
treat it properly and went on about his 
work as though nothing had happened. 
The next morning he noticed that the 
wound seemed hot, and was swollen and 
red. He also noticed that there was quite 
a bit of pain whenever he used his left 
hand. Again he thought nothing of it and 
went on to his work. 


Finally, however, the pain and swelling 
became so intense that it was necessary 
for him to leave his work and visit the 
company doctor for treatment. Luckily, 
the doctor was able to prevent blood- 
poisoning, but if treatment had been de- 
layed any longer I might have had a sad- 
der story to tell you this mornin.’ 

Similar cases are not rare. In fact, there 
are too consarned many of them. Judgin’ 
from the large number of wounds which 


become infected, it appears as though folks 
are making a habit of ignoring cuts and 
wounds. As a result, “infection” is doing 
its part to reduce the population of this 
old world. | 

Buddies, heed this bit of advice from old 
Jake: Promptly care for and treat every 
scratch or wound, no matter how large or 
small it is. Don’t waste a second, for every 
second that you let an open wound go with- 
out treatment, allows numerous pus germs 
to enter the wound. And, believe you me, 
when enough of these pus germs get into 
a wound, the victim is gonna have plenty 
of trouble. 

The next time you get a big, or even a 
little cut or scratch on some part of your 
anatomy, keep these few pointers in mind 
and they will help you to keep infection 
out of the wound: 

1. Never touch any wound with your 
hands, for your hands can easily carry 
millions of pus germs. 

2. Contrary to popular belief, when a 
wound is washed with water, pus germs 
are carried into the wound; and not only 
that, but pus germs are carried into the 
deep parts of the wound, thus making the 
wound harder to treat. 

3. Iodine is the best all-around treatment 
for wounds and scratches. Apply it promptly, 
for if it is not applied until two hours after 
the wound has been incurred, you might 
just as well keep it in the bottle. 

4. When using iodine, paint it on freely 
and make sure you reach every part of 
the wound. A bit of cotton on a stick 
makes a good applicator and will enable 
you to reach all parts of the wound. Never 
pour iodine onto any wound. 

5. After you have treated any wound 
or scratch, cover it with a clean, sterilized 
dressing. This will aid in keeping the 
wound clean and the germs out. 

6. Treat all serious wounds to the best 
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of your ability and then go to your doctor 
for further treatment. 

Observe those few pointers, buddies, and 
there will be less chance of your losing 
time from your work just because some 
small wound or scratch became infected. 
Now, how about some signals? As long 
as we're on the subject of first aid, what 
say we keep right on it? Everybody ready? 
O. K. Our first signal is: 


First aid is only first aid, and should 
never be considered as the final treat- 
ment. First aid is merely what is done 
first, with no idea of permanent cure 
but to prevent suffering and death, and 
to put the victim in the best possible 
condition for a doctor’s treatment. 

In treating a sprained ankle, lay the 
victim on his back, carefully remove 
his shoes and apply ice cloths to the 
sprain. In case of a bad sprain, let 
your doctor fix you up. 

Remember that there are three kinds of 
burns, namely: 

First degree burns—where the skin 

is deep red; 

Second degree burns—where the skin 

is blistered. 

Third degree burns—where the skin is 

charred because the tissues have been 

destroyed. 

Sometimes a worker dislocates a bone 
from its socket, and when such acci- 
dents occur a doctor should be sum- 
moned at once. Until a doctor arrives 
the pain can be relieved by the appli- 
cation of cold or hot compresses to the 
injured part. 

Treat cases of internal poisoning as 
follows: 

1. Send for a doctor at once. 

2. Force the victim to take an emetic 
consisting of a tablespoonful of 
mustard in a glassful of lukewarm 
water. 

3. Follow this with a glass of milk, 
a raw egg beaten up in a glass of 
milk or water, a tablespoonful of 
salad oil or a cup of strong tea. 
Any of these are good and will 
give the desired result. 

4. To prevent the patient from going 
to sleep or becoming delirious, 
throw cold water on his face. 


A corn, when it’s on your foot, is no 
laughing matter. If you have a corn 
and want to get rid of it, don’t try to 
cut it off. Get a piece of fine sand- 
paper and rub the corn down smooth. 
Then cover the corn with either a corn- 
plaster or a piece of adhesive tape, and 
Mr. Corn will soon vanish. 

In a telephone man’s work the muscles 
of the legs, the arms and the back are 
given plenty of exertion. As a result 
many telephone employes, after a 
strenuous day, suffer from cramps in 
the muscles of the arms, the back and 
the legs. These cramps are best 
treated by rubbing and kneading the 
muscles or by covering the cramping 
muscles with hot towels. 

Did you ever have the nose bleed? Well, 
here’s the treatment: Place the patient 
in a chair with his head hanging back. 
Apply cold cloths to the back of the 
neck. If the bleeding continues, pre- 
pare a solution containing one tea- 
spoonful of salt to a cup of water and 
have the victim snuff it up ‘his nose. 
If the bleeding does not stop, call a 
doctor. 


Well, I guess that’s "bout enough for 
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today. Read them over and remember 
them for tomorrow you may need them. 
Guess I'll amble on, so remember this: 
“Infection equals blood poisoning and 
blood poisoning may mean an amputation 
or death. Enough said!” 
So long. See you Saturday. 


The Uneventful Life of a Tele- 
phone Trouble-Shooter. 
By “Doc.” 

While being a “grunt” was never ex- 
actly easy, it did become more bearable 
in time. I even progressed to where I 
cculd dig a good hole with average speed. 
Patent anchors were not commonly used 
then, and the large log anchors surely 
meant a lot of work for us digging grunts. 

When a large wire-stringing job came 
along, I asked for the job of piking wire, 
which consisted of laying wire up on the 
crossarms with a long pole, to avoid so 
much climbing. This appeared to be a 
snap but was far from it, as I soon dis- 
covered, and I thought my neck would 
break. Another grunt went ahead of me 
with a wire under each arm, to make sure 
that I laid them up straight, and when I 
became tired I changed places with him. 

This job was easy until the wire slacked 
down on some rural line and a farmer cut 
loose with a big five-bar hand generator 
to ring Central; then I thought the fillings 
in my teeth were loosened. 

Another job I never enjoyed was riding 
the reel wagon, watching as many as eight 
reels paying out wire and attempting to 
keep them all clear. It was most difficult 
for me to keep out of them myself when 
the wagon hit a ditch or a rock. One false 
move meant losing the seat of one’s pants 
on the point of a revolving reel pin. 

One exciting job I never forget was 
peddling poles for a new line which was 
being constructed along a railroad track. 
We had a trainload of poles and an en- 
gine to pull us along at a slow rate of 
speed as we dropped the poles. We had to 
be on the job every second and drop a 
pole whenever the boss yelled “Heave ho.” 
Besides we had to drop them both ends 
at once, and carefully, to avoid excessive 
breakage. 


Poles did not come all gained and 
roofed, or even bored, as they do today. 
We had to take care of the framing on 
the job before they were set. I worked 
several days as a helper for a lineman 
learning this work and was then put out 
ou my own. On that job we were also 
installing two crossarms and placing all 
insulators on the pins as we went along. 
Framing poles is an agreeable job for a 
man who likes woodworking and has a 
set of good sharp tools. 


Another job not quite so pleasant or 
easy was shaving poles in the yard with 
a draw knife. A pole yard is about the 
hottest place one can find in the summer 
time. All poles used on exchange work 
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were shaved by our company to improve 
their appearance. 

We did not do much underground work 
in those days, but occasionally we con- 
structed a stretch through the main street 
of some town. When we did, the poor 
grunts sure had some ditch-digging on 
their hands. Machine diggers had not 
come into use for telephone work in our 
section at that time. Then later when we 
started pulling-in cable, it was some work 
getting the reel on the job and up on 
jacks, for such a thing as a cable reel cart 
was also unknown to us then. 

We worked hard every day, enjoyed our 
meals and slept well every night and were 
as happy as larks though we did not earn 
much money. 


Telephone Service Provided When 
Local Power Supply Fails. 

Recently when three transformers at the 
Illinois Power & Light Corp. substation in 
Vandalia, Ill., burned out simultaneously, 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. experienced 
its busiest local day in history as calls came 
in concerning the electrical and water serv- 
ice, and others.telephoned to make arrange- 
ments for the day. Manager Wood of the 
Vandalia exchange made arrangements 
with the local police and fire departments 
to notify them by telephone in case of 
emergency. ; 

The telephone company was equipped for 
a 24-hour reserve through its storage bat- 
tery system and with an emergency supply 
of automobile batteries which would have 
carried the telephone traffic 12 additional 
hours. The company also had emergency 
gas lights in the building. 

This is an excellent illustration of the 
ability of telephone companies to continue 
service when other utilities fail. It also 
adds strength to the argument “the tele- 
phone is different from other 
business.” 


lines of 


Speed of the Voice by Telephone 
Varies with Circuits. 

Wide use of telephone cable, and the 
rapid expansion of telephone communica- 
tion with other countries, has emphasized 
the difference in voice speed over various 
types of circuits, according to an item im 
The Transmitter, the magazine of employes 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. 

Telephone communication, seemingly in- 
stantaneous to users, varies widely in speed, 
from 10,000 miles to 186,000 miles pet 
second, depending on the type of circuit 
over which the voices are conveyed. 

On cable circuits with booster equipment 
at 3,000 foot spacings, the voice is carried 
at the rate of 10,000 miles per second, while 
cable circuits with 6,000 foot spacings 
carry the voice 20,000 miles per second. On 
non-loaded open-wire circuits, the rate ' 
130,000 miles. Over telephone-radio chat- 
nels, the voice travels with the speed of 
light—186,000 miles per second. 
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News Concerning England’s Telephones 


Impressions of British Postmaster General Regarding Telephone Service 

and Its Development in Sweden—Exhibit at Radio Show—New Outside Wiring 

System — Miscellaneous Items of General Interest Regarding Telephones 
By TELEPHONY’S Special London Correspondent 


Sir Kingsley Wood, the postmaster gen- 
eral, recently paid a visit to Sweden, where 
he examined the postal systems and admin- 
istration. 

Speaking of his impressions, Sir Kings- 
ley said that Sweden was the most highly- 
developed country in the world as regards 
the percentage of telephones to population. 
This was due to some extent to the long 
distances between one city or town and an- 
other, and the need of immediate commu- 
nication, but Sweden undoubtedly had ac- 
quired the telephone habit. Business people 
there used it much more extensively than 
in England. 


Swedish Telephones. 

The most interesting feature is that the 
telephone appeared to be regarded in Swe- 
den as essential for every class of the 
community. Chauffeurs, engine-drivers, 
building laborers, tramway men and other 
operatives all have telephones. 

Telephone rates are low, but it is to be 
remembered that Sweden has certain spe- 
cial advantages over Great Britain in this 
respect. Telephone poles are cheap, and 
there is not such an extensive use of un- 
derground cables as in England. 

Sir Kingsley said, however, that not- 
withstanding these special circumstances, 
his visit to Sweden had confirmed his opin- 
ion that Great Britain must do more to 
attract the subscriber who, while not re- 
quiring the telephone extensively, would 
find of considerable use a service which 
provided him with a number of calls each 
month for private and domestic purposes. 

Although a satisfactory number of new 
subscribers were enrolled in Great Britain 
during the last 12 months, the field of op- 
erations must be still further extended. 

With regard to special telephone services, 
the Postmaster General said that there are 
three telephone services available to Swed- 
ish telephone subscribers which are novel 
to Great Britain. For instance, there is the 
“name call” service, by which certain sub- 
scribers can be called by name instead of 
number. A large number of business 
houses consider it a great advantage that 
Customers can get in touch with them with- 
out looking up a number in the telephone 
direct Ty. 

There is a complicated system of tele- 
Phone service for calling taxicabs, with a 
central exchange transmitting orders for 
cabs by telephone. In addition, an exten- 
sive information bureau system is in ex- 
istence, which accepts various commissions 
‘or subseribers and gives other assistance. 


For instance, a small business man without 
office assistance, might have to leave his 
office; the bureau would arrange to give 
callers information as to when he was ex- 
pected to return and, if desired, inform the 
subscriber of the caller’s name and tele- 
phone number. 


Press Comment. 

Following publication of the Postmaster 
General’s impressions of the Swedish tele- 
phones, many newspapers carried leading 
articles and letters from correspondents 
urging a reduction in the cost of tele- 
phones in Great Britain. 

A great number of arguments were ad- 
vanced to support these requests, among the 
most frequently recurring being that, as 
many subscribers used the telephone rather 
infrequently, the cost of each call worked 
out at too high a figure, if the rental 
charges be included in the amount. Many 
correspondents used the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s recent announcement of a large sur- 
plus in the Post Office estimates as a basis 
for their “reduce rentals’ plea. 

The comment of the “Observer” was: 

“It is to his own colleagues that Sir 
Kingsley Wood needs to talk, rather than 
to the public. Telephone extension is a 
field of expenditure in which the govern- 
ment could embark with absolute certainty 
that its outlay would return in increased 
national wealth and efficiency.” 


Telephone Exhibit at Radio Show. 

Large space was taken by the Post Of- 
fice in this year’s radio show, and a num- 
ber of exhibits was devoted to the tele- 
phone. Visitors were shown the inverter 
used for “scrambling” telephone conversa- 
tions on the trans-Atlantic radio service, 
and were also able to hear the distorted 
speech. 

Telephones were used for propaganda 
purposes by one large firm of radio manu- 
facturers. By picking up the receiver of 
a hand-micro instrument, the visitor could 
listen to a sales talk on the new season’s 
radio sets relayed from a specially-recorded 
gramophone disc. 

Described as the “Radio Receiver of the 
Future,” one intricate piece of apparatus 
tuned in to any radio station in the world 
at the sound of a human voice speaking 
the name of the required station. The 
apparatus was worked by means of long 
distance telephone circuits. 

Telephone Line for Quotations. 

In order to facilitate the quotation of 
freightage rates, the London & North 
Eastern Railway Co. is installing a new 
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carrier-wave telephone circuit between 
London, York and Glasgow. Experiments 
in providing quick telephone communication 
between big rail centers were started in 
July, 1931, when a carrier-wave installa- 
tion was put into operation between New- 
castle-upon-Tyne and York. 

As in the case of all these installations, 
the carrier-wave circuit will be superim- 
posed over the line-side wires. A large 
area is now linked up by this system. 

Reversed Telephone Charges. 

It has been sugges‘ed that the British 
Post Office is considering the introduction 
of the “reversed charge” service, by which 
the person receiving the call has the option 
of accepting and paying, or refusing it. 

It was stated that one of the objections 
raised to the adoption of this system in 
Great Britain was the possibilities of abuse 
which arise in connection with it. 

Mine Telephones Explosion Risk. 

An investigation into the danger of using 
mining telephones of the magneto ringing 
type has been made at the mines depart- 
ment testing station at Sheffield, by Captain 
C. B. Platt, superintending testing officer, 
and J. T. Burdekin, investigator. 

The tests were to determine by what 
means magneto telephones could be made 
intrinsically safe, so that any sparks pro- 
duced on breaking the circuit, either in the 
instrument itself or at any point on the 
line wires, were rendered incapable of 
igniting fire damp. 

It was found that the current for speech 
was so small as to be harmless, and that 
possible danger was confined to the cur- 
rents obtainable from the magneto-gener- 
ator. This danger could be effectively 
guarded against. 

Experiments showed that with magnetos 
in series it was necessary to reduce the 
value of the shunting resistance progres- 
sively to insure safety. So the report on 
the investigations recommends that the 
practice of connecting magneto telephones 
in series be discontinued. 

New External Wiring System. 

An entirely new system of external pole 
wiring, which it is claimed is effecting a 
large saving in time.and money, is being 
introduced at Nottingham. 

Instead of poles with crossarms bearing 
the ordinary porcelain insulators, and car- 
rying bare wires for each circuit, the new 
system uses one insulated transmission cable 
for each circuit, attached to a novel type of 
bracket. A galvanized iron top is fitted 
to the telephone poles and under this pro- 
tective covering are fastened the brackets. 
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These are fitted with galvanized iron eccen- 
tric wheels. 

The insulated cable, which is provided 
with a metal collar, is led around the eccen- 
tric wheel, which is then rotated with a 
grip, securely holding the cable in place. 
Where hitherto four brackets and four in- 
sulators have been necessary, under the 
new system only one bracket with its ec- 
centric wheel will be necessary. 

The new system is known as “covered 
drop-wire distribution.” It is being intro- 
duced wherever replacements and improve- 
ments to existing equipment are required, 
and in all new installations. It is claimed 
for the new wiring that it prevents current 
leakages and reduces the likelihood of 
storm breakdowns. 


Telephone Helps Apple Trade. 
Commenting on the present high quality 
of Australian apples, the “South Wales 
Journal of Commerce” states that this is 
due to a large extent to the frequent tele- 
phone conversations held between the offi- 
cials at Australia House, London, and the 
Australian exporters, by means of which 
close contact is maintained, and transit 

deterioration is reduced to a minimum. 


Irish Telephones Show Profit. 

On a vote of £1,344,564 for the Irish 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, in 
the Dail, Mr. Boland, minister for the 
department, said that the telephone service 
showed a profit of £39,289, and the tele- 
graph service a loss of over £89,000. The 
telegraph service was being maintained be- 
cause it was an essential service, and the 
losses on it had been considerably reduced. 

Mr. Norton, a Labor member, suggested 
cheaper, and in some cases free installation 
of telephone instruments as a means of 
popularizing them. Mr. Boland said that 
Ireland could not hope to have the same 
telephone service as other countries. 

The department has in progress at pres- 
ent an advertising campaign through can- 
vassers in furtherance of the telephone 
service, and it was intended to undertake a 
publicity campaign to see what the results 
would be. 

Postmaster General and Unemployment. 

Following a request from the Union of 
Post Office Workers that the introduction 
of motor schemes and the development of 
automatic telephones should be suspended 
until unemployment is less acute, the Post- 
master General said that he was fully alive 
to the situation as regards unemployment. 

His policy in the matter of motor trans- 
port development was directed towards the 
provision of full-time rather than part- 
time employment. The introduction of the 
automatic telephone system, while neces- 
sarily involving some diminution of the 
number of openings for telephonists, not 
only makes for improved service but wid- 
ens the field for the employment of en- 
gineering staff in the construction and 
maintenance of exchange equipment. 
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It also holds out hope of economies 
which should, sooner or later, make it pos- 
sible to reduce telephone rates, and thus 
stimulate the demand for telephone service. 

In these circumstances, he felt unable to 
slow down mechanization, particularly 
when he was being pressed by manufac- 
turers to accelerate the conversion of ex- 
changes to automatic working to relieve 
unemployment in the engineering and other 
trades. 

Miscellaneous Notes. 

Police telephone boxes in the London 
city police area are being equipped with a 
system of amber-colored flashing light sig- 
nals. On receiving the alarm, policemen 
can communicate direct with headquarters. 

Opportunities for telephone develop- 
ments in new and growing areas are being 
planned throughout the British Isles by 
the 40 specially-appointed “development 
officers,” who each cover a section of the 
country. Among their duties are the esti- 
mation of the probable telephone require- 
ments of new housing sites and other prop- 
erty, and the advising of suitable locations 
for new telephone exchanges. : 

In addition to the “development officers,” 
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there are 1,000 sales representatives who 
follow up the surveying of a new and 
promising area by house-to-house calls. 

It is estimated that the whole of the 
London telephone area will be equipped 
with the automatic system within eight 
years. In addition, automatic exchanges 
are being erected throughout Great Britain 
at the rate of 13 to 15 a year; 286 new 
automatic exchanges were opened last year, 
and the present figure stands at 1,411. 

The first telephone exchange on the auto- 
matic principle to be opened in Great Brit- 
ain was at Epsom. It came of age this 
year. 





Kansas Operators Stay on Job 
During Tornado. 

When a tornado struck the town of 
Washington, Kans., not long ago, causing 
the loss of four lives and damage of more 
than half a million dollars in the destruc- 
tion of 50 business buildings and 75 homes, 
Merle Mitler and Frances Smith, telephone 
operators, remained on duty at the switch- 
board in the local office of the United Tel- 
ephone Co., although the tornado passed 
within 10 feet of the building. 




















way in, somehow, but surely. 


the fall of the year. 


the growth of good mental seeds. 


We are all mental gardeners. 


mental gardens. 
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MENTAL GARDENS 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
The human mind may be likened to a garden which is either being intelli- 
gently cultivated or permitted to run helter-skelter, bringing forth a harvest 
from the seed sown as well as from the undesirable weed seed that finds its 


Gardens, mental or otherwise, tell an individual story of their own, espe- 
cially in the fall of a year or the fall of a human life. 
much observation to know whether they have been carefully cultivated or | 
neglected. Gardens that have been allowed to run wild, look very frowsy in | 


If little consideration is given to mental cultivation, useless and harmful | 
seeds sift into our minds and, unless constantly weeded out, will grow and 
bring forth, even without encouragement. 
Thus, mental gardens, that have been | 
allowed to run wild, look very frowsy and uninteresting in the Fall of Life. 
We cannot delegate that responsibility to | 
anyone else, no matter how rich or powerful we may be. Good mental gardeners | 
plant and cultivate the best mental seeds available and constantly weed out 
the useless, harmful weeds that spring forth from such mental seeds. 
the fall time of life comes to such folks, they enjoy a keen satisfaction in their 
And how we enjoy knowing such people! 

But how dissatisfied the poor mental gardener must feel in the fall time 
of his life when it is almost too late to make much change in his mental 


It seems a rather terrible thing when we consider that we are no more 
or no less than the sum total of our thoughts. 
predominating in our mental gardens, build stronger, better fibre in our char- 
The wrong ones predominating, cause us to sink to lower levels of 


Our mental capacity and type of character are a natural result, not chance, 
of what we have put into or permitted in our mental gardens. 

MoraL: Our thoughts should be our friends throughout our lives if we 
are to be happy and make other folks happy. 





It does not require 


They will choke and hold back 
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The right kind of thoughts, 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





The “Man” in Man-agement; Suc- 
cess of Any Business. 
By H. E. Prevost. 

There are just four outstanding factors 
i the conduct of business—Capital, Labor, 
The Public and Management. Each is de- 
pendent upon the other, and of these Man- 
agement is by far the most important. 

What is management? To me it is the 
reflection of the ability, personality and 
character of the man or men back of a 
business enterprise—efficient leadership, if 
you will. 

What are the primary qualifications of 
eficient leadership? One very definite thing 
that a leader must possess is intellectual 
and spiritual honesty. Another is ability 
to see what should be done and the abil- 
ity to get it done. Leadership also involves 
a sympathetic understanding of people. It 
has been said that 95 per cent of all man- 
kind is composed of followers and that 
about 5 per cent can qualify as leaders. 

Take the case of a certain business in a 
large mid-Western city. “he business ran 
into the millions every year. It was often 
referred to as “the store with a soul.” The 
owner led people to do their best. Each 
employe shared in the profits through a 
bonus system. There was a restaurant 
where food was served at cost. A _ foot 
specialist cared for the tired feet of the 
employes without cost to them. It was a 
real privilege to be an employe of that in- 
stitution. 

Then one day the owner passed on and 
the son inherited the business. He went 
to Chicago and hired himself a manager. 
Being a “play boy,” he went to Europe and 
established his residence. The new man- 
ager, being placed on a salary and com- 
mission, decided on a different policy of 
management. He discontinued the bonus 
system, the restaurant and the foot spe- 
cialist. To him the employes were just 
somany workers. 

One day a banker cabled to the son to 
come home. He found cheaper help had 
replaced many of the older employes, and 
the few who remained were unhappy and 
discouraged... The soul of the organization 
was gone, together with thousands of cus- 
tomers. Why had all this happened? Sim- 
tly because a great leader had left when 
the owner joined those who ride ahead. 

Dissatisfied labor constitutes a heavy 
lability. War is destructive, while peace 
is the opposite. The weapon of war is 
force; the instrument of peace is agree- 
Ment, and the issue of discord is an eco- 
omic waste. Warfare is negative and is 
bound to lead to destruction, while good- 
will and cooperation are positive and sup- 
tly the only basis for building a perma- 
nent business. 





In speaking of leadership, I am reminded 
of a story about a young man who was a 
star halfback on his high-school football! 
team. He had visions of being the same 
in college. He reported to his coach full 
of enthusiasm and hope. After the second 
week, the track coach convinced the foot- 
ball coach that this young man should be 
passed over to the track squad. The young 
man remonstrated but finally consented and 
reported to the coach of the track team. 

The first few days were heartbreaking 
because his heart was with the football 
squad. After correcting certain faults, im- 
provement was shown, and within two 
years this young man became one of the 
outstanding sprinters of his time and 
brought much fame to himself and to his 
college. 

The trained eye of the track coach saw 
something the others had missed. That 
was leadership. It was a demonstration of 
man in the right place. 

A manager of a business must have the 
welfare of his employes uppermost in his 
mind, because when they are not success- 
ful, he cannot possibly be a success. 

Business is conducted not merely for the 
purpose of making a living, but making a 
life—the richest, fullest kind of a life—not 
only the life of the man at the helm, but 
of every man who may come under his in- 
fluence. 

Someone has written that we could ap- 
ply the “Sermon on the Mount” to our 
daily life. It is true that to follow the 
teachings of Jesus, as expressed in the 
Sermon, is altogether a question of char- 
acter, and this is purely a personal matter. 
Religion in the final analysis is a means to 
an end and not an end in itself. The same 
thing must be true of business and the 
success of any business is in direct pro- 
portion to the ability of the man in man- 
agement. 


“Service” Is Motto of Farragut, 
Iowa, Company. 

In a recent letter J. J. Whisler, of Far- 
ragut, Iowa, manager of the Public Serv- 
ice Co., states that his company has lost 
less than 5 per cent of its rural subscribers 
—an encouraging report compared to that 
from a great many companies in the past 
two or three years. Mr. Whisler 
tinues : 


con- 


“In a recent issue of TELEPHONY, we 
found mention of an exchange using ‘mar- 
kets’ as a good-will builder. For over a 
year at 12:25 p. m. each day, we have 
given a party-line call on each rural line 
and then given the grain and live-stock 
markets, weather and time information, as 
well as special news items and announce- 
ments. 
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We have found this a very popular ad- 
ditional service and it has done much to 
make our rural subscribers ‘stick’ and pay 
us, even when they are hard up. 

We have one cord set on our switchboard 
with three calling cords wired together so 
that we ring and talk to three party lines 
at the same time. We have had practically 
no complaints about any subscriber not get- 
ting the general call or being able to hear, 
even though we may be talking to or 
ringing 30 to 35 stations at the same time.” 

On the front cover of the local telephone 
directory, which was issued last spring by 
the Public Service Co., appears the fol- 
Icwing bit of verse by Mr. Whisler, enti- 
tled “Service”: 


We want your kick if things go wrong, 
Kick to us and don’t wait too long; 

To make things right gives us delight, 
When we are wrong and you are right. 

An inside page of the directory was de- 
voted to a discussion of “The Depression— 
Rates and Prices.” 
part: 

“We gave up the idea of making money 
two years ago. We have willingly suffered 
with you. We have not been ‘hard-boiled’ 
on collections and have, in some instances, 
accepted grain, produce, fuel and labor in 
payment of service. 

We will long treasure the kind words we 
have received in appreciation and do not 
want to miss this opportunity of again 


The article says in 


thanking you. 

Adversity has helped us all to be more 
neighborly and sympathetic. We have 
been brought more nearly to a common 
plane of living and thinking—which should 
prove a great blessing... . 

Frankly, we have had to draw from 
other resources in order to operate on a 
no-profit basis, as we did with our tele- 
phone system in 1931 and 1932. In the first 
half of this year we are accepting rates 
far below cost. We cannot promise to con- 
tinue the ‘Holidays’ but do not expect to 
get our telephone system on a profitable 
basis for a year or more yet. 

We are endeavoring to hold our volume 
of business until you are prosperous. Then 
we will expect to have your hearty en- 
dorsement of our receiving normal rates.” 


Employes’ Meeting Held During 
Two-Months’ Sales Campaign. 
In preparation for a two-months’ cam- 

paign for new business, which started on 

July 5, the West Iowa Telephone Co. held 

a meeting of local managers, chief oper- 

ators, operators and bookkeepers on July 

19, in West Bend, Iowa. Some of those 

present at this employes’ meeting are 

shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The purpose of the meeting was to stim- 
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ulate interest and enthusiasm among the 
employes in an effort to obtain new busi- 
ness for the West Iowa company. Those 
present at the meeting, which was held on 
the attractive lawn of the Grotto of the 
Redemption, were: 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Eulberg, Mildred 
Giebink, Mrs. Alice Ferry and Vincent 
Eulberg, of Alton; J. D. Roe, Geraldine 
Cleaver, Gladys Joy and C. H. Dauben- 
diek, of Anita; Mrs. Margaret Eckliff, of 
Calumet; Clint Weber and Bernice R. 
Beck, of Marcus; Mr. and Mrs. T. Shea- 
han, of Quimby. 

Frank Bishton and Marguerite Schultz, 
of Remsen; H. L. Etter, Eva Hopkins and 





Some of Employes of the West lowa Telephone Co. Present at a Meeting Held in West Bend, lowa, on July 
19 to Promote Enthusiasm and Interest in the Two—Months’ Sales Campaign Which Began July 5 in All the 
Company’s Exchanges. 


Constance Wittrock, of Sutherland; F. W. 
Daubendiek, W. H. Daubendiek, Mrs. Dau- 
bendiek, Letha Daubendiek, Ivadel Cleal, 
Marie Dunn and Olyve Munson, of West 
Bend. 

The successful manner in which the 
campaign worked out in the company’s 
exchange at Anita, is graphically described 
in an article which appeared in TELEPHONY 
of August 26 on page 12. 

Telephone’s Absence in Model 
Kitchen Exhibit Protested. 

Absence of a telephone in one of the 
exhibits at A Century of Progress on the 
opening day focussed a great deal of atten- 
tion on this taken-for-granted utility. 

The H. J. Heinz Co. has an exhibit in 
the Food and Agricultural building which 
shows a series of replicas of kitchens in 
other lands and in earlier times, contrasted 
with the attractive and well-equipped room 
in which the American housewife of today 
prepares her food. 

As planned, this kitchen of 1933 fea- 
tured, of course, a conveniently-located 
telephone extension, and an instrument, of 
special color, to harmonize with the decor- 
ative scheme of the room, was in its proper 
place when the Exposition doors opened. 
But within an hour somebody “lifted” the 
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telephone, to use the term which the Heinz 
people charitably employed in describing its 
disappearance. 

There was an emergency request to the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for another to 
take its place. A telephone of exactly the 
right shade was not available at the mo- 
ment, but the telephone company offered to 
send over a black one, to fill the gap tem- 
porarily. Meanwhile, the crowds continued 
to file by, examining the replica kitchens, 
one by one. 

Attendants at the Heinz booth learned 
that the number of different ways of pro- 
testing at the absence of a telephone from 
what purports to be a modern kitchen 


almost equals that of 
varieties of pickles. 

“Your modern kitchen,’ commented one 
alert housewife, “certainly looks complete— 
except that it should have an extension 
telephone!” 

“Would not a telephone be convenient in 
a kitchen of 1933?” asked another, in a 
tone which implied that she knew the 
answer. 

“You have a radio, but no telephone!” 
objected a third. 

Still others—dozens and scores of them— 
simply looked and asked, with blunt em- 
phasis: ‘“Where’s the telephone?” 

Presently, the substitute instrument ar- 
rived and the flood of comments and 
inquiries ended—but not before the attend- 
ants at the exhibit had become thoroughly 
convinced that, whatever may be the things 
one may safely omit from a modern kitchen, 
the telephone is not one of them. 


the proverbial 57 


Telephones in Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Increase Due to Publicity. 

As a result of an extensive publicity 
campaign conducted by the Telephone and 
Telegraph Administration, the number of 
telephones in Prague has increased consid- 
erably during the past three months. Most 
of the local service in the city covering an 
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area of about 700 square kilometers, is now 
under automatic operation and it is planned 
to have it completely so by the end of 1933. 

It is reported that recent reduction of in- 
stallation charges from 2,000 crowns to 
500 crowns has aided materially in stimy- 
lating new business. 


July Best Month of Lincoln, Neb, 
in Two. Years. 

J. H. Agee, general manager of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., reports that July was the best month 
the company has had in two years from the 
standpoint of station gains. Ninety-three 
of the 135 exchanges reported gains, the 
exchange at Osceola, 
with 55, topping the 
list. A study of con- 
ditions in these ex- 
changes indicated 
that most of the gain 
came in the rural 
sections, and _ was 
traceable to the bet- 
ter prices now being 
paid for agricultural 
products. 

At the close of 
business July 31, the 
company had 62,795 
owned telephones in 
service. For the first 
half of the year the 
company suffered a 
loss of 2,503 stations, 
as compared with 
5,412 for the same 
period in 1932. 

The gain in rural stations is most satis- 
factory; it is taken by telephone men to 
be an excellent augury for the future, since 
many stations were lost during the worst 
of the depression because town subscribers 
were unable to get the rural connections 
they desired after the farmer had been 
forced to quit service. 

Toll messages in July numbered 132,886, 
an increase of 16,779 over July of last 
year. Net toll revenues increased in pro- 
portion. The commercial department is 
keeping the employes’ sales participation 
plan in active operation, and employes 
were responsible for the sales of more 
items of service and equipment than in any 
preceding month this year. 








Improved Telegraph Service Wel- 
comed by Nebraska Cities. 


Cutover between the lines of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of Lincoln, 
Neb., and those of the Postal Telegraph, 
recently completed at the relay stations im 
Lincoln, Beatrice, Hastings, Nebraska City 
and Superior, was marked by ceremonies 
that gave both companies much favorable 
publicity. 

Immediately after telegraph service was 
officially inaugurated, teletypewriter m* 
chines began sending out congratulatory 
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September 16, 1933. 


messages to company officials in Lincoln 
from city officials and business and pro- 
fessional men, expressing appreciation of 
the plan of bringing world-wide communi- 
cation service and 24-hour telegraph service 
to the people of a fourth of the state. 

M. K. McGrath, vice-president of the 
Postal company at Chicago; J. R. Tul- 
loch, assistant to the president at New 
York; A. J. Doyle, district superintendent 
at Kansas City, and V. E. Blume, general 
manager, western division, Omaha, were 
present on the occasion. 





Twelve Good Rules Concerning 
the Making of Sales. 

A recent issue of the Telephone Bul- 
letin, the monthly publication of employes 
of the Southern New England Telephone 
Co., featured 12 good" rules for making 
sales, as follows: 

1. Be agreeable in voice, dress and man- 
ner. 

2. Be human and natural. 

3. Know the things you are to sell: (a) 
What each item of equipment and each 
service will do. (b) Rates. 

4. Make your talk plain and clear to the 
prospect. 

5. Don’t argue. 

6. Tell the truth and be sure that the 
prospect gets the right ideas. 

7. Be dependable. 

8. Get the prospect to talk. 

9. Think success. 

10. Remember prospect’s name and face 
for future visits. 

11. Remember that no interview is com- 
plete until you have discussed the qualities 
of out-of-town telephone service as well as 
the advantages of in-town service. 

12. Remember that selling a prospect 
telephone service, adequate to his every 
need, at a cost within his means, is sales- 
manship, but that selling a prospect tele- 
phone service which he cannot pay for is 
folly. 


Telephone, Two Justices of Peace 
Complete Unique Wedding. 

When Miss Greta Hahns and Frank 
Horback, both of South Fallsburg, N. Y., 
were married recently, they had the unique 
experience of being united by two justices 
of the peace, one of whom dictated the 
Marriage ceremony over the telephone 
while the other officially performed the 
ceremony. 

It ali happened because, when the couple 
applied to Justice of the Peace Benjamin 
Newburg, he found he had run out of mar- 
Tage certificate forms. It was late, and 
rather than disappoint the couple, he com- 
Municated by telephone with Justice of the 
Peace Isaac Silberman at Monticello. 

Magistrate Silberman agreed to help out 
at the other end of the wire. He then 
dictated the marriage formula over the 


telephone and Magistrate Newburg offi- 
ciated. 
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Years of tests on telephone lines in all 
quarters of the Globe have proven the 
extreme usability and service of National 
Splicing Sleeves. Wherever they have 
been and are in use, construction, mainte- 
nance and repair crew men have given 
them an unqualified O. K. These men on 
the “firing line” know the practical value 
of “Nationals”, they know they can do 
the job of splicing quicker and easier with 
them than by any other method; they 
appreciate the unbreakable feature of 
splices made with “National Sleeves” ; 
they value “Nationals” also because of 
the uniformity of splices made with them 
and they pronounce “Nationals” from 
every angle “time-savers” and “trouble- 
shooters”. Standardize on National 
Splicing Sleeves. Write for samples and 


prices today. 








are now 
delivering 


ERVICE 


On the Wire Highways 
of the World..... 





National Double 
Tube Sleeves are 
made accurate to 
size in a range 
from 22 B & S to 
4/0 B & S Strand. 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 


SUPPLY COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


5100 Superior Ave. 


Export Distributor—INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORP.—New York 





Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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Manafactared by 
General Dry Batteries. jn. 


1 Cleveland.Ohio. U.S.A. 








BOTTLED 
POWER 


A Telephone Battery is idle 
most of the time, and most 
Batteries are killed by idle time. 


But not DURO-POWR Bat- 


teries. 


Their seamless zinc cup is a real 
metal bottle and their Her- 
metic Top Seal is tighter than 
any cork or bottle cap. 


Result: no air gets in and no 
moisture gets out, and the Bat- 
tery can stay idle for years 
without losing a bit of power. 


Four-year shelf test proved it. 


AGE -PROOF 
DURO-POWR 
DRY CELLS 


Your Battery Replacement de- 
partment will make a better 
showing with DURO-POWR, 
not only in Battery costs but 
also in labor and time. 


General Dry Batteries, Inc. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


General Dry Batteries of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 
Makers of all types of dependable 


Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 
Flashlight and General Use. 




















Personal Notes From Field 


John H. Wright, of Jamestown, N. Y.., 
vice-president of the Jamestown Telephone 
Corp., was recently elected president of 
the reorganized National Chautauqua 
County Bank which reopened in Jamestown 
on September 1 under a license granted 
by the United States Treasury for the 
resumption of unrestricted business. The 
bank had been on a limited basis only 
since the bank holiday was declared on 
March 6. It is said to be the oldest bank 
in western New York and is now a de- 
positor-owned bank. 

For the past few months, Mr. Wright 
has served as chairman of the depositors’ 
committee while reorganization negotia- 
tions were in progress, and gave practically 
his entire time to the work. It is stated 
he accepted the presidency at the insist- 
ence of government officials, with the idea 
of retiring in six months. 

Mr. Wright, together with the other 
members of the depositors’ committee, de- 
voted considerable time to reorganizing the 
affairs of the bank to meet the strict re- 
quirements of the United States Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Bank. It was 
necessary to secure the assent of stock- 
holders and depositors to the plan of re- 
organization, as well as to overcome many 
problems in order to come up to the re- 
quirements of the government. 

In commenting upon the election of Mr. 
Wright as president of the bank, one 
Jamestown newspaper said: “The choice 
of Mr. Wright as president of the bank is 
a natural selection and is to be commended. 
Mr. Wright is a capable executive with a 
broad experience in business affairs.” 

Mr. Wright has been prominent in the 
Independent telephone field for a number 
of years. He was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States to take 
office this fall. 

Edward B. Zerman, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., general rights of way superintendent 
of the Bell Telephone of Pennsylvania, re- 
tired on pension on September 1 with a 
service record of 48 years and five months. 

Mr. Zerman entered the service of the 
old Delaware & Atlantic Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., a predecessor of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania, as a messenger 
in 1895. He was promoted successively to 
messenger and collector, plant inspector, 
wire chief, plant supervisor and in 1910 
became plant superintendent of the Trenton, 
N. J., district. 

He was transferred to Philadelphia in 
1916, on special work involving cable lay- 
outs at government cantonments in the ter- 
ritory of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 
In 1917 he was supervisor of agreements 
for the company and in 1920 went to Har- 
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risburg as division rights of way superin- 
tended. In 1927 he was named plant em- 
ployment superintendent in addition to his 
other duties at Harrisburg and in 1929 
promoted to the position from which he 
now retires. 

He has been a member of the Telephone 
Pioneers of America since its organization 
in 1912 and served as vice-president and 
president of the Central Pennsylvania chap- 
ter. He has also been 
Masonic circles. 

On August 8 Mr. Zerman was a guest 
at a dinner at the Hershey Park Golf Club, 
Hershey, Pa., in honor of his 48 years of 
service with the Bell System. 

Mark T. Caster, of Lincoln, Neb. 
plant superintendent of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., was recently hon- 
ored by being elected president of the 
Eastridge Country Club of Lincoln. 

Norton E. Westlake, Norwood, Ohio, 
oldest employe of the Cincinnati & Subur- 
ban Bell Telephone Co., was honored at a 
dinner at the Hyde Park Country Club, re- 
cently by 45 of his associates in the com- 
pany. Mr. Westlake retired from the com- 
pany’s service on September 1 after 47 
years of continuous service. 

He joined the company as an office boy 
in 1886, when the offices were at the south- 
west corner of Fourth and Walnut streets, 
Cincinnati. At the time there were less 
than 2,500 telephones in service. He ad- 
vanced steadily, his title at the time of his 
retirement being that of special agent. He 
was presented by his colleagues with a 
traveling bag. 


prominent in 


Obituary. 

Silas H. Burnham, vice-president and a 
director of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., died at his home in Lincoln on 
September 2, aged 85 years. 

Beginning life as a lawyer in his native 
state of Maine, he spent more than a hali- 
century in Nebraska as a_ banker, with 
phenomenal success. At his death he was 
still head of the First National Bank and 
First Trust companies of Lincoln, the 
largest institutions in their line in the city, 
and standing high in the state. Mr. Burt- 
ham’s genius as a banker was recognized 
nationally, and he had served in his more 
active years in a number of important 
pacities with the American Bankers Ass0 
ciation. 

He was one of the founders of the Li- 
coln Telephone & Telephone Co. and had 
been a vice-president and a director since 
1904. President Frank H. Woods of the 
company was an active pallbearer at his 
funeral, attended also by Charles G. 
Dawes, who came, he said, to pay tribute 
to a man who helped give him his start 
business life. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


News Regarding the Activities of Various Commissions, Courts 
and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of the Orders and Schedule of Hearings 


lllinois Bell Chicago Case Appealed 

to Federal Supreme Court. 

The city of Chicago’s appeal in the IlIli- 
ois Bell rate case was filed in the United 
States Supreme Court on August 8. It is 
expected that a final decision will be hand- 
ed down in December, thus ending a case 
that has been in the courts for ten years. 

In 1923 the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion ordered the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
to reduce its rates on coin box service in 
Chicago, lowering the monthly guarantee 
and ordering a charge of four cents per 
call for all calls over the required number 
each month. 

The company obtained a federal court 
injunction restraining the enforcement of 
the reduction. After several years a court 
comprised of three judges made the in- 
junction permanent. 

Attorneys Benjamin F. Goldstein and 
George I. Haight, representing the city, car- 
ried the case to the United States Supreme 
Court, which sent it back to the lower 
court for new findings and with orders to 
apply new principles of law to the findings. 

On April 29, 1933, the lower court again 
ruled against the city, and once more the 
federal supreme court is asked to give the 
final decision. 


Testimony Concluded in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., Rate Case. 
Several hearings were held during Au- 
gust by the Florida Railroad Commission 
to accept further testimony on a petition 
fled by the city of St. Petersburg, Fila., 
and various business concerns there, ask 
ing for reduced telephone rates charged 
within the city limits by the Peninsular 

Telephone Co. 

On Tuesday, August 8, A. B. Greene, 
telephone rate engineer for the state com- 
mission, occupied the witness stand most of 
the day. His testimony dealt with tech- 
nical points connected with the valuation of 
telephone equipment. He placed a valua- 
tion of approximately $1,240,000 upon the 
St. Petersburg properties of the Peninsu- 
larcompany. This figure is about $600,000 
lower than the valuation set by the com- 
pany’s engineers. 

The hearing on Wednesday, August 9, 
was devoted to technical testimony pre- 
sented by D. D. Burkett and R. H. Shriner, 
of St. Petersburg, engineers of the Penin- 
sular Telephone Co. 

Carl D. Brorein, general manager of the 
Peninsu’ar company, testified before the 
commission on August 12 that the com- 
pany has a depreciation reserve fund of 
‘lightly more than $2,000,000. The deprecia- 
tion reserve, the witness stated, covers all 
Properties of the company. 


J. C. Donahue, St. Petersburg tax as- 
sessor, presented testimony for the city 
concerning valuations of various items of 
the company’s equipment for tax purposes. 
He submitted a lengthy statement, in writ- 
ing, of the city’s methods of valuation for 
tax assessments. 

Mr. Donahue also placed in the records 
a copy of a business survey of the city of 
St. Petersburg, in which he stated that 
he believed the population of St. Peters- 
burg would be 75,000 by 1950. The esti- 
mate of growth, he testified, was based 
on a population of 40,425 in 1930. This 
estimated growth is said to be one of the 
city’s claims why telephone rates should he 
reduced. 

When the commission resumed its hear- 
ing on Thursday, August 17, the possible 
effect of the NRA upon operating costs 
of telephone exchanges of the Peninsular 
company caused the commission to again 
adjourn until August 29. The extension 
was also granted to give the company an 
opportunity to prepare rebuttal evidence to 
the technical charts and records laid before 
the commission by the city of St. Peters- 
burg and by A. B. Greene, the commission’s 
telephone engineer. 

As the hearing was resumed on Tuesday, 
August 29, A. B. Greene was placed on 
the witness stand which he occupied all 
that day and part of the following day, 
giving technical testimony relative to the 
valuation of various items of telephone 
equipment under the cross-examination 
conducted by Howard Macfarlane, attorney 
for the Peninsular Telephone Co. 

Mr. Greene was followed on the witness 
stand on August 30 by J. E. Burkhart, en- 
gineer of the Peninsular company, who 
presented rebuttal testimony. 

On Thursday, August 31, testimony was 
concluded and the commission allowed the 
Peninsular company 30 days in which to 
prepare and file briefs. After the briefs 
are filed, arguments will be heard by the 
commission. 

Attorneys for the telephone company be- 
fore the commission on August 31 reiter- 
ated previous statements that provisions of 
the NRA code would materially increase 
the cost of supplying telephone service in 
St. Petersburg and other company ex- 
changes. 


Commissioners of New England 
States Offer No Code Advice. 
Following a conference late last month 

at the Massachusetts statehouse, public 

utility commissioners of the New Eng- 
land states released a joint statement which 
read: 

“The cooperation of the New England 
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public utilities’ regulatory bodies will be 
given the federal government in its efforts 
toward industrial recovery. The com- 
missions feel, however, that they have no 
authority to advise or direct the utilities 
under their direction as to what attitude 
they should take.” 

Present at the conference were: Henry 
C. Attwill, chairman; Everett E. Stone, 
Henry G. Wells, Leonard F. Hardy and 
A. C. Webber, of Massachusetts; Richard 
T. Higgins, chairman; Joseph W. Alsop 
and E. L. Taylor, of Connecticut; Judge 
Albert J. Stearns, chairman, of Maine; 
Mayland H. Morse, chairman, of New 
Hampshire; and Judge William C. Bliss, 
chairman, of Rhode Island. 


Seattle, Wash., Occupancy Tax to 
Federal Supreme Court. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court to prevent the city of Seattle, Wash., 
from compelling it to pay a license or oc- 
cupancy tax on its gross income in Seattle, 
because it has been operating without a 
franchise. The company resisted the de- 
mand, following passage of the ordinance 
by the city council, and took the case to 
the Washington State Supreme Court, 
which upheld the city. The appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court was then 
taken by the company. 

The grounds for the appeal are that the 
ordinance is too vague and indefinite to 
allow proper estimate of what constitutes 
gross income; that for two years the com- 
pany had not received a fair return on its 
property and that any additional tax would 
be confiscatory. The claim also is made as 
the company is already paying state, county 
and city taxes the proposed license tax 
was invalid because it is another direct 
property tax. 

A report made by Garrison Babcock, 
engineer, and Kenneth C. Harlan, public 
utility consultant, finds that a reasonable 
rental value for the use of the streets of 
Seattle by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is $316.41 per day, and in the 
event the company refuses to pay such a 
rental that a reasonable time limit for re- 
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moval of its physical properties is 18 
months. This report made to the city en- 
gineer was sent to the city council on 
August 24 by the city board of public 
works with a statement that it accepts and 
concurs in the findings given in the report. 

An interesting feature of the Babcock- 
Harlan report was the recommendation 
that, if the Pacific Bell does not pay the 
tax, the city of Seattle go into the telephone 
business, utilizing the municipal electric 
light lines and space in the public school 
buildings. The report states that telephone 
service in Seattle is the most complicated 
and expensive service to be found in any 
first-class city of the United States. 

Because of high rates, says the report, 
the company “has achieved something less 
than 50 per cent success. In April, 1933, the 
city light department of Seattle supplied 
service to no less than 80,891 homes with- 
in the city limits; the telephone company 
less than half that number.” 

According to the report, the Pacific Bell 
should pay an occupancy tax, because it 
is operating without a franchise and has 
failed to furnish adequate service. 

“If the unused space in public school 
basements in Seattle were rented by a city 
telephone department,” says the report, 
“and the pole-line distributing system of 
the present city light plant were made 
available at a reasonable fee, these two ele- 
ments would enable the city to furnish 
telephone service of a greatly improved 
character at about one-half the rates now 
charged by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.” 

The Seattle city charter provides author- 
ity to engage in supplying telephone serv- 
ice, and Engineer Babcock estimates there 
are between 50,000 and 60,000 homes in 
Seattle now without service, a considerable 
number of which would be glad to use a 
municipal telephone service. 


State Files Final Brief 
Bell Rate Case. 

On Friday, August 25, Thomas J. Her- 
bert, assistant attorney general, filed with 
the Ohio Public Utilities Commission the 
state’s final brief in the long-pending Ohio 
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Bell Telephone Co. rate case. This action, 
Mr. Herbert stated, closed the state's side 
of the case. 

The state’s brief dealt with the Western 
Electric Co.’s profits on materials furnished 
the Ohio Bell company and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. on a license 
contract with the Ohio Bell company. |; 
was alleged that the A. T. & T. Co. charged 
an excessive amount of operating costs 
against its associated companies. It was 
further claimed that the parent company 
failed to give any credit for direct benefits 
accruing to it from experiments conducted 
in behalf of associated companies which 
were assessed the fee. 

Figures taken from the Illinois Bell Tel- 
ephone Co.’s case, recently decided by a 
three-judge federal court in Chicago, bear- 
ing on the A. T. & T. Co. and the Western 
Electric Co., were introduced in the brief. 
Counsel for both the state and the company 
were said to have agreed to the inclusion of 
these figures in order to speed closing of 
the Ohio case. 

A tentative valuation of the properties 
of the Ohio Bell company was fixed by the 
commission early in 1931, but both the state 
and the company protested. In hearing the 
protests, the commission opened up the 
case to permit an investigation of the West- 
ern Electric Co. and the A. T. & T. con- 
tracts. 


New York Telephone Co. Asks Ex- 
tension of Secretarial Service. 
The New York Telephone Co. has filed 

with the New York Public Service Com- 
mission a revision to its tariff schedule 
which extends for one year the period dur- 
ing which the “leave word service,” now 
offered in Buffalo and vicinity, may be can- 
celed, changed or extended. 

The service offered consists of an ar- 
rangement under which the subscriber's 
telephone may, in his absence, be answered 
by a special operator in the central office 
and messages given or received. 

The charge for this service is an instal- 
lation charge of $2 for each line, a monthly 
rate of $2 for each line in addition to the 
regular rate for exchange service to the 
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subscriber, 50 cents additional monthly rate 
where reports of incoming calls are to be 
mailed to the subscriber, regardless of the 
number of lines involved, the charge of 10 
cents for each interception period and 5 
cents additional charge for each incoming 
message intercepted and delivered to the 
subscriber. 

This 


basis in 


service was instituted on a trial 

Buffalo, Blasdell, Eggertsville, 
Kenmore, Lackawanna, Sloan and Snyder 
and the present tariff provides that it shall 
expire September 30, 1933, unless sooner 
canceled, changed or extended. 

The company states that “the trial pe- 
riod for the furnishing of this service is 
extended in order to provide additional 
evidence as to the extent of the demand 
for such service.” The company also states 
that the demand has not been such as to 
warrant the furnishing of the service as a 
permanent arrangement. 


Southern Bell Asked to Reduce 
Rates and Charges. 

The Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion on Tuesday, August 29, adopted a reso- 
lution requesting the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to waive or reduce 
report and installation charges, and charges 
for rural and hotel telephone service. Gen- 
eral economic conditions were cited as rea- 
son for the suggested reduction or waivers. 

The resolution asked the company to pro- 
vide such temporary or permanent relief 
along the lines proposed “as could be grant- 
ed under present conditions.” 

The commission approved a substantially 
lower schedule of telephone rates for the 
town of Westwego, New Orleans suburb. 
The reduced schedule, effective on August 
billings, will lower rates on pay stations 
from $7.25 to $7; private branch exchange 
trunks from $17 to $16.50; one-party resi- 
dence flat rate from $6.50 to $5.50; one- 
party residence message rate from $5 to 
$4.50, and two-party residence flat 
from $5.50 to $4. 

A new four-party flat rate at $3.50 was 
established, and the base rate extended. It 
was stated that the reductions for West- 
wego followed the precedent recently set 
by the commission in the case of Metairie, 
another New Orleans suburb. 


rate 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
FLORIDA. 

August 31: Hearings concluded for ac- 
cepting testimony on the petition filed by 
the city of St. Petersburg, the St. Peters- 
burg Merchants’ Association and others, 
asking a _ reduction in telephone rates 
charged within the city limits of St. Peters- 
burg by the Peninsular Telephone Co. The 
company was allowed 30 days in which to 

prepare and file briefs. 
INDIANA. 

August 23: Petition filed by Elmer F. 
Bossert asking for a reduction in telephone 
rates in Liberty and Union county. No 
proposed schedule of rates was set up in 
the petition. 

LovUTSIANA., 


August 29: Resolution adopted asking 


TELEPHONY 








Answers to the Traffic Questions 


Presented on Page 12. 

1. Yes. 
Refer the call to your chief operator. 
If it appears from what the customer 
says that the called point has recently 
been connected to the Bell System, the 
chief operator should tell the operator 
to accept the call. In such a case, the 
call should be routed through the im- 
portant office nearest the called place. 
The rate is determined by adding the 
rate from the calling place to this in- 
termediate office, to the rate from this 
office to the called place. The office 
through which the call is routed will 
usually know the latter rate. 

3. If the charge is not accepted on the 
first use of the toll circuit on which the 
called station is reached and the calling 
party does not then agree to pay for 
the message, and asks the operator to 
try the call later, the call will be sub- 
ject to the person-to-person rate. 

4. At the end of three minutes, tell the 

calling party that there probably will 

be a delay on his call and ask him if 
he will hold the line or if he wishes 
you to call him. 

If the request to “AG” the call is re- 

ceived on the same day the call is filed, 

the original ticket is used. 


No 


wal 








the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to waive or reduce report and installa- 
tion charges, and charges for rural and 
hotel telephone service. A lower schedule 
of rates was approved for the town of 
Westwego, suburb of New Orleans. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

September 18: Hearing in 
rate investigation of the New 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

NEBRASKA. 

September 1: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Central Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co. for the discontinuance of a desk- 
set rate of 15 cents a month at two of its 
exchanges; it appears that the company 
does not desire to make this rate effective 
at all exchanges because it would consti- 
tute an increase in rates, and the applica- 
tion itself calling for a reduction of rates, 
granted as asked. 

September 2: Application of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for authority 
to discontinue incoming service rate at its 
Stromsburg and Havelock exchanges found 
reasonable and granted as asked. 

September 2: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Spring Green Telephone 
Co., of Hendley, for authority to continue 
indefinitely in effect its present reduced 
schedules ; it appearing that this is an ap- 
plication in the interest of patrons, ordered 
that leave be given as asked without for- 
mality of hearing. 

September 4: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Central Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co. for the validation of existing 
rates at its Keystone exchange, put into 
effect through error; it appearing that no 
complaints against such validation have 
been filed, ordered that it be granted, sub- 
ject to future complaint. 

September 4: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 


statewide 
England 
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phone Co. for authority to cancel multi- 
party business rate for service outside the 
base rate area at Bridgeport of $1 per 
station plus $10 a month per line; it ap- 
pearing that this service was installed for 
the use and benefit of the federal reclama- 
tion service, and that no use has been made 
of it for the past two years and that there 
exists no present demand ior it, application 
granted as asked. 


September 8: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Bassett-Springview Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to waive collection 
of installation charges until January | 
next; it appearing that this is in the nature 
of a reduction and uniform to all, granted 
as asked. 

September 8: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Hamilton County [arm- 
ers Telephone Association for authority to 
make a gross rate of $5.25 a quarter for 
rural service to non-stockholding subscrib- 
ers and $4.50 where paid within the first 
month of each quarter in advance, it ap- 
pearing that the application contemplates 
a reduction of 10 cents in the net rate per 
quarter while slightly increasing the gross 
rates in the hope of stimulating connec- 
tions, commission finds request reasonable 
and grants it as asked. 

September 8: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Central Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to make a gross 
rate of $2 a month and a net rate of $1.75 
a month for residence service at its Grant 
exchange; it appearing that the present 
net rate of $2 a month has never been en- 
forced although valid and the application 
being in the nature of a reduction, granted 
as asked. 

September 8: In the matter of the Ham- 
ilton County Farmers Telephone Associa- 
tion for permission to waive collection of 
installation charges for 60 days ending 
October 31, granted as asked. 

New York. 

September 2: Revision filed by the New 
York Telephone Co. to its tariff schedule 
which extends for one year the period dur- 
ing which the “leave-word service” now 
offered in Buffalo and vicinity may be can- 
celed, changed, or extended. 

September 7: Hearing in Buffalo before 
Commissioner Burritt on joint petition filed 
by the Dunkirk & Fredonia Telephone Co., 
of Fredonia; the Mayville Telephone Co. 
of Mayville; the Ashville & Panama Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Jamestown; the 
Portland Telephone Co., of Brocton; the 
Sherman Telephone Co., of Sherman; and 
the Westfield Telephone Co., of Westfield. 
for consent to the acquisition of the capital 
stock of the Ripley Telephone Co., of Rip- 
ley. 

Ouro. 

August 25: Thomas J. Herbert, assist- 
ant attorney general, filed the state’s final 
brief in the long-pending rate case of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. Unless the com- 
pany files a reply to the brief, it is expect 
ed the case will rest in the commissions 
hands until such time as it issues a decision 
on the valuation of the company’s prope 
ties. 

WEsT VIRGINIA. z- 

August 23: Order approved authorizing 
a revision in rates of the United Farmer 
Telephone Co. serving Cameron and vicit- 
ity. The change was allowed because the 
United company made arrangements w!t 
the Cameron Telephone Co. to exchange 
service, and uniform rates were desired. _ 

The rates are $2.25 a month for privat 
business telephones and $1.75 for private 
residence telephones. They were $16 2 
year for each type. The charges to stoc’ 
holders remain at $10 a year. 
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Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. Gets Switchboard Contracts 
A contract for the installation of a 

super-service switchboard for the Eliza- 

bethtown exchange of the Columbia Tele- 
phone Co. of Columbia, Pa., has been 
awarded the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 

Mig. Co. The company also announces a 

super-service switchboard contract with the 

Delhi Telephone Co. of Delhi, N. Y. 


Radio-Telephone in Airline Oper- 
ation Explained in Exhibit. 

A graphic and detailed demonstration of 

how radio-telephone controls and_ safe- 

suards flight operations of a major airline 


Piy. Pr BRK 


Aeronautical 


Ground Radio Telephone 
Transmitter and Receiver of Latest West- 
ern Electric Design Shown by American 
Airways at A Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. 

with clock-like precision is presented by 
American Airways at A Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition in Chicago. 

The demonstration is by means of dis- 
plays and sound effects, which include a 
complete radio telephone ground transmit- 
ter and receiver, a teletype enlarged by 
Translux, a vast animated map of the 
United States, and sound apparatus which 
reproduces orders from ground stations to 
Planes in flight and reports from pilots 
aloft to the ground. These are augmented 
by radio experts who lecture and answer 
questions. 

The radio equipment is of the latest 
Western Electric type. The 9B trans- 
mitter has a power of 400 watts, giving it 
4 normal range of from 200 to 600 miles. 
The 11A receiver is a ten-tube superhetero- 





They are similar to the 43 ground 
transmitters and receivers in 
routes of American Airways. 

The teletype carries 
reports compiled by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce and broadcast by 
its radio stations. 


dyne. 
use on the 


complete weather 


The customary narrow 
strip of ticker tape which issues from the 
teletypewriter is enlarged by Translux to 
one foot wide and ten feet long. 

The animated map is 50 feet high and 
30 feet long, and shows the more than 
10,000 miles of routes of American Air- 
ways at all times. By means of an elec- 
trical flasher system, minature planes tra- 
verse these routes, reproducing every six 
minutes the entire 24-hour flight schedule 
of this airline. 

The sound equipment reveals how ground 
stations are in constant radio communica- 
tion with pilots aloft, giving them up-to- 
the-minute weather reports, velocity and 
direction of wind when landing, and other 
pertinent information. It also reproduces 
reports from pilots in flight, giving their 
exact location, altitude and unusual weather 
conditions, if any. Lastly, it illustrates 
how arrivals and departures of all planes 
are reported. 

Lectures by the radio experts include in- 


teresting sidelights on the operation of an 
airline extending from coast to coast and 
from Canada to Mexico, and carrying pas- 
sengers, mail and express. 

So complete is the entire presentation 
that visitors are afforded a clear and ac- 
curate conception of every phase in the 
operation of a major transport airline. 
The display is located in the Cord Corp. 
space in the Travel and Transport Building. 


Portable Wireless Telephone Used 
at World Power Conference. 
At the World held 

recently in Stockholm a contrivance, called 

the “conference 


Power Conference 


telephone,” was intro- 
duced by the L. 
Co. 


tiny dimensions, consisting of a coil an- 


M. Ericsson Telephone 
It is a portable wireless receiver of 


tenna, placed around the shoulders, a re- 
ceiver buttonhole or 
i1 a pocket, and a headphone. 

The 


fixed in the placed 


mounted 
around the walls of the conference room, 


transmitter antenna is 
so that the bearer of the receiver outfit can 
stand anywhere in the room, or move about 
on the floor, while listening to the lecture 
undisturbed by other members of the au- 
dience, who can thus converse with each 
other freely while the lecture is going on. 
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Trained over many years in the manufacture 
and development of telephone wires de- 
signed to successfully meet the most rigid re- 
quirements of the telephone industry. Used 
by leading telephone companies everywhere. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Whitney 


DISTRIBUTED IN U.S.A. BY 


Gray ba 


OFFICES IN 75 CITIES 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS Jefermational Standard Electric Corporation 67 Broad St., N. Y. City. 
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While the principal speaker is talking, 
interpretations are sent over different wave 
lengths simultantously for each language. 
The listener only has to choose a receiver 
tuned for the wave length of the language 
he wishes to listen to. 

Kellogg Switchboard Installed in 
Grass Lake, Mich., Exchange. 
The Home Telephone Co. of Grass Lake, 

Mich., recently installed a new Kellogg 

universal switchboard to replace its out- 

grown equipment. The universal feature 
makes it possible to give subscribers either 
common battery or 


magneto service and 


enables the company to change its lines 
over to common battery at any time, either 
singly or in groups. The switchboard was 
installed within a week after it left the 
Kellogg factory. This rapidity and ease 
of installation is also an interesting feature 
of this type of equipment. 

N. H. Wing, president and founder of 
the Home Telephone Co., started the first 
telephone system at Grass Lake 35 years 
ago. He also ran the first toll line to Jack- 
son, Mich., 11 miles west of Grass Lake. 





Everstick Anchor Co. Issues At- 

tractive New Catalog. 

An attractive new six-page catalog his 
been issued by Everstick Anchor Co., Fair- 
field, Iowa. Most of the booklet is de- 
voted to a description of Everstick anchors. 
The Everstick three-way anchors, four- 
way anchors and two-way anchors are il- 
lustrated, as well as the cone anchor and 
expand screw anchor. 


CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 


20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
1104 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 











COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
TIFIED 


Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Consolidated Bidg., Indianapolis 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 











Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


Write or telephone for proposit ion 


LM. BERRY & CO. 


Cali L.D.16 Tele phone Bldg Dayton.O 
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The improved Everstick base plate is also 
described, as well as a number of other 
items including Blackburn’s boltless take- 
up clamp, Blackburn’s boltless wire or 
messenger splicer, strain insulator and. pat- 
ent tamping bar. Complete specifications 
are given on each product. 

Copies of the new catalog may be ob- 
tained upon request to the Everstick Anchor 
Co., Fairfield, Iowa. 

Paragraphs. 

Tue Correy System & Aunit Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has just issued a monthly 
accumulative financial statement, revised 
according to the recent revision of accounts 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for telephone companies in classes A and B. 

Included in the form are several addi- 
tional accounts and sub-accounts, and the 
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fixed capital accounts are arranged as sug- 
gested by several state commissions. This 
form, it is stated, may be used by either 
class A or B companies. Like others of 
the Coffey system forms, it is arranged in 
such a way that a class B company may 
maintain as many of the higher accounts 
as it wishes for its own information, and 
yet compile a class B report. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, N. Y., September 11: Quiet: 
electrolytic spot and future, 9c asked. Tin 
Firmer ; spot and nearby, $45.12; future. 
45.37. Iron—Quiet; No. 2, f. o . b. east- 
ern Pennsylvania, $17.50; Buffalo, $17.50: 
Alabama, $14.00. Lead—Dull; spot New 
York, 4.50c; East St. Louis, 4.35c. Zince— 
Steady; East St. Louis, spot and future, 
4.65c. Antimony—Spot, 6.87c. 





Condensed Telephone News 


Companies are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


New Telephone Companies and New 
Incorporations. 

Decatur, Inp.—Officials of the Citizens 
Telephone Co. have filed reorganization pa- 
pers with the secretary of state listing 20,- 
000 shares of common capital stock having 
no declared par value. 

Financial. 

Boston, Mass.—Directors of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. re- 
cently declared a dividend of $1.50 per 
share which is payable on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 30, 1933, to stockholders of record 
on September 11, 1933. 

Construction. 

DANVILLE, Iir—It was recently an- 
nounced by Manager L. L. Thomas, of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. that expendi- 
tures amounting to $38,000 have been au- 
thorized by the company to cover the re- 
construction and reconditioning of the long 
distance line between Danville and George- 
town. 

The work which was scheduled to begin 
about September 5, involves the placing of 
350 new poles, 344 new crossarms, 49 an- 
chors and guys, 119 miles of copper wire 
and 12,560 feet of aerial cable. Mr. Thomas 
stated that the work is being done in ac- 
cordance with his company’s policy of 
maintaining its plant in condition to with- 
stand storms and to assure uninterrupted 
service insofar as it is practicable to do so. 

District Toll Wire Chief B. E. Mopps 
will have general charge of the work, 
which has been assigned to three crews 
working under Foreman H. E. Diffender- 
fer, D. V. Keeck and V. L. Anderson. 
These men have been employed in the vicin- 
ity of Danville for some time. 

MicHicAN City, Inp—Overhead wires 
of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co., in the 
downtown district here will be eliminated 
in an improvement program which was 
scheduled to start about September 15. It 
is estimated the work will require about 
six months to complete. 

NApPANEE, INp.—The Nappanee Tele- 
phone Co. is changing the rural service of 
the exchange to the same type as given 
city patrons, which allows selective ringing. 
The rural lines are being gradually cut- 
over. Before the new service is available 





on all the lines it is necessary to overhaul 
each line, replace and reset poles and put 
up new wire when needed. 

RanpotpH, Utan.—The Utah & Wyo- 
ming Independent Telephone Co., with a 
line extending from here to the Crompton 
ranch near Evanston, Wyo., is rebuilding 
its line for the first six miles this side of 
Evanston, bringing it out onto the new 
highway instead of going down through 
the farms of Almy. 

New wire and new poles are being used. 
From the new Bear River bridge into RKan- 
dolph all the older poles are being taken 
out and new ones put in, but the old wire 
is being used. The company hopes soon to 
put in a circuit of new wires all the way 
between Evanston and Randolph. 


Elections. 


PutaskI, Ilowa.—At a recent meeting 0! 
the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., V. M. 
Beardon was reelected president; Charles 
E. Bussey, secretary-treasurer, and Mrs. 
Nora Birchmier was reappointed to the 
position of central operator. 

Miscellaneous. 

ATLANTA, GA.—Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. had its first gain in tele- 
phones since 1931 in August, G. C. Bow- 
den, district manager, announced on Sep- 
tember 11. Indications are that Septem- 
ber will show another gain in installations 
over cancellations. ; 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Receipts of $399,463.13 
from the Illinois Bell Telephone (Co. 45 
franchise compensation made it possible 
for the city to pay employes of the corp0- 
rate and water fund and miscellaneous 
employes, as well as police and firemev. 

Cotumsus, Inp.—Charles Young, plant 
chief of the local exchange of the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co., has just celebrated 
his 30th anniversary of service with the 
organization. He was presented with a 
gold service pin by C. R. Plummer, central 
district plant superintendent. Mr. Young 
has been at Columbus since 1927 in the 
same position he now holds. 

Mr. Ayr, Inp.—The Mt. Ayr Telephone 
Co. has been purchased by E. L. Duke, 
formerly of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Duke has 
taken over the property and is operating 't- 
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